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A CROSS-VALIDATION OF A WORK 
ATTITUDE SCALE FROM THE MMPI 














RALPH TESSENEER and MARY TYDLASKA 


McNeese State College 


In a previous article (18) one of the writers described the item 
analysis and selection of a scale from the items of the MMPI (12) 
which were found to discriminate between a group of 60 air force 
service personnel classified as ‘poor work attitude” and 50 indus- 
trial employees classified as ‘‘good work attitude.” 

An item analysis provided items which significantly discrim- 
inated between the two groups, providing a Work Attitude scale. 
The writers believed that additional research would be desirable to 
validate these items as the possibility exists that work attitude may 
be found to be a situational factor rather than an independent 
syndrome. 


PURPOSE OF STUDY 


Recently, the writers had the opportunity to re-apply the Work 
Attitude scale to a different type of work attitude group and 
additional data were secured from a freshman and sophomore 
college population. A study was designed to evaluate the usefulness 
of the Work Attitude scale in determining motivation and under- 
lying work attitude toward college achievement. 

College faculty members commonly recognize that many stu- 
dents fall short of realizing their full capacities because of a lack of 
personal adjustment. The academic world is aware of the impor- 
tance of underlying motivational and attitudinal factors in predict- 
ing scholastic achievement. Attempts to identify or to relate these 
motivational factors with academic success have not, in general, 
been particularly successful up to the present time. 
| In an effort to determine the validity of the Work Attitude scale 
in a homogeneous population and to appraise a presumed relation- 
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ship with scholastic achievement the following procedures were 
used to select subjects for study. 


SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


Fifty-three faculty members at McNeese State College in Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, were requested by the writers to identify male 
white freshmen and sophomore students, with whom they were 
personally familiar, as outstanding examples of “good work attj- 
tude” and “poor work attitude.” A total number of twenty-six 
students was identified as “poor work attitude” students by three 
or more faculty members. These subjects were selected for an 
experimental group. An equal number of subjects defined as “good 
work attitude” students by three or more faculty members was 
established. Criteria for equating were as follows: same age range, 
approximately the same proportion in class rank in college and 
equivalent mean scores on a general intelligence test. The “poor 
work attitude” group was composed of 16 freshmen and 10 soph- 
omores, with a mean age of 21.3 years and whose mean I.Q. on 
the Otis Mental Ability Test A—m was 106.9. The “good work atti- 
tude” group was composed of 18 freshmen and 8 sophomores with 
a mean age of 20.7 and a mean I.Q. of 110 on the Otis Mental 
Ability Test A—m. A “‘t”’ test of significance of the means revealed 
that the groups did not differ significantly. 


PROCEDURE 


The total number of subjects, twenty-six in the “‘good work 
attitude” group and twenty-six in the “poor work attitude” group, 
were administered the group form of the MMPI and all tests were 
scored for an additional number of experimental MMPI scales as 
well as the Work Attitude scale. The following experimental scales 
were used: Do—Dominance (6), Sr—Social Responsibility (7), 
Sp—Social Participation (8), De—Dependency (15), Pr—Preju- 
dice (5), Ht—Hyper Tension (17), Nm—Neuroticism (19), Lb— 
Low Back Pain (10) and Wa—Work Attitude (18). Table I pre- 
sents the means and standard deviations for both groups of stu- 
dents. 

An examination of the sub-scales in terms of their relationship to 
the two groups of individuals included an inspectional analysis of 
the MMPI profiles. This inspection was conducted in order to 
determine the number classified as normal and the number having 
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TapbeE I—Mzans AND STanpaRD DEviaTIONS oF THE MMPI Scorzs ror 
SampLEs OF Goop AND Poor Work ArtitupE CoLLEGE STupENTS 
MATCHED FOR INTELLIGENCE* 











Good Work Attitude Poor Work Attitude 
Group N = 26 Group N = 26 
Scale ‘t’ Values 
Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 

? 0 — 0 — — 
L 2.9 1.5 3.2 1.5 .69 
F 2.9 2.1 4.4 3.9 1.72 
K 14.8 4.1 13 3.8 1.55 
Hs 50.6 6.7 51.5 10.5 .36 
D 48.2 11.8 54.1 17.7 1.39 
Hy 55.1 7.3 56.8 8.1 77 
Pd 54.9 8.9 61.2 8.7 2.31f 
Mf 55.3 7.4 56.9 11.2 .61 
Pa 51.8 6.6 56.5 8.6 2.18} 
Pt 55.3 8.9 60.6 15.6 1.48 
Se 52.9 8.9 60.8 16.2 2.13t 
Ma 54.6 7.5 59.6 12.1 1.72 
Si 47.2 6.8 51.1 8.4 1.35 
Do 16.2 2.6 13.8 3.6 2.73t 
Sr 21.2 3.7 18.8 4.6 1.55 
Sp 18.2 3.1 17.9 3.4 32 
De 18.4 5.9 23.2 9.5 2.18t 
Pr 9.1 4.2 12.2 5.4 2.28f 
Ht 13.6 4.3 14.1 7.4 .29 
Nm 3.7 3.1 5.5 3.5 1.88 
Lb 9.2 2.4 9.9 2.4 1.04 
Wa 7.3 3.2 13.1 6.9 3.82T 




















* Intelligence determined by standard intelligence tests (Otis Gamma: 
Form Am). No significant difference between mean I.Q. scores of good and 
poor work attitude students. 

} Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

{ Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 


T scores at 70 on one or more sub-scales. Table II presents the 
results of this inspectional analysis. Grade point averages for all 
students in both groups were computed and included a minimum 
of two semesters’ work in college. Sufficient time elapsed between 
MMPI testing and computation of grade point average to permit 
grade point averages to be obtained for students who were classified 
as freshmen at the time of testing. 
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TaBLE [I—INspPEcTIONAL ANALYsIs OF MMPI Proriuzs oF 
“Goop Work ATTITUDE’”’ STUDENTs AND “Poor Work 
ATTITUDE”’ STUDENTS 





LL 

















“Good Work Attitude” | “Poor Work Attitude” 
Cumulative Cumulative 
N % N /0 
N | % N | % 
Normal Profile 23 | 88 | 23) 88/13] 50/13) § 
1 Sub-scale 70 or over 2 8/25; 96; 5/| 19/18] 69 
2 Sub-scales 70 or over 2 8 | 20] 77 
3 Sub-scales 70 or over 1 4/26/100/ 1 4/21! 8] 
4 Sub-scales 70 or over 3] 11] 24] 92 
5 Sub-scales 70 or over 2 8 | 26 | 100 
26 | 100 26 | 100 





























RELATED RESEARCH 


A number of studies have reported norms for the MMPI for 
various college groups. Sopchak (/7) has summarized the results 
of a number of investigators and also presented normative informa- 
tion for 316 male college students. He states “the group as a whole 
was normal according to the criteria of the authors of the test... 
however, at least 5 per cent of the men exceeded T scores of 70 on 
all scales except Hs, Hy and Pa.” Atlus (/) item-analyzed the 
MMPI, searching for items predictive of academic achievement 
but his criterion groups were composed of both men and women so 
that item survival could be related to sex differentiation as well as 
scholastic achievement. A study of achieving and non-achieving 
college students by Morgan (1/4) found that achievers scored 
significantly higher than non-achievers on the MMPI experi- 
mental scales of Dominance, Social Responsibility and Intellectual 
Efficiency. On each of the scales the mean scores of both groups, 
while differing significantly from each other, were above the mean 
of the original norms for these scales. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The mean scores for both groups of individuals on the MMPI 
scales with their respective standard deviations have already been 
given in Table I. Here it is noted that the representative group of 
twenty-six “‘poor work attitude” individuals displayed significant 
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differences on two of the MMPI experimental scales at the .01 
level of confidence. Raw scores on the Work Attitude scale and on 
the Dominance scale for the “poor work attitude” group suggest 
that these scales are useful in determining motivation and under- 
lying work attitude toward college achievement. 

At the .05 level of confidence, significant differences were ob- 
served between the “poor” and “good” work attitude groups on the 
Pd, Pa, and Sc scales. The MMPI experimental scales, Dependence 
and Prejudice, differentiated at the .05 level. 

The “poor work attitude” group shows a distinct, characteristic 
pattern which, in spite of the small numbers, is statistically sig- 
nificant. With respect to scores on the Work Attitude scale, the 
“poor” and “good” groups fall on opposite sides of the mean of a 
sample of the total college population. A similar disbursement of 
scores for both groups is noted on the Dominance scale. The Do 
scale implies such characteristics as “optimism, persuasiveness, 
self-discipline and resoluteness.” (3) 

These results if confirmed on another sample, indicate that the 
Work Attitude scale and the Dominance scale contribute to diag- 
nosis. As far as an exploratory study permits we can roughly indi- 
cate the diagnostically useful pattern as follows: scores below 
the mean on the Dominance scale and scores in the critical range 
(11 and upward) on the Work Attitude scale with expressed 
tendencies on one or more of the Pd, Pa and Sc scales approaching 
significance. 

This technique may provide counselors with more meaningful 
information from MMPI profiles within the normal range. Because 
of the amount of time and cost involved in counseling, any device 
which improves the efficiency of counseling services is highly de- 
sirable. The signs of latent personality disturbances, and in many 
cases, even existing maladjustment are often not revealed in overt 
behavior. A technique to aid counselors in identifying students 
whose work attitude may have a detrimental influence upon their 
scholastic achievement would be very useful. 

Significant differences were found between the profiles of the 
“poor work attitude” students and the “good work attitude” stu- 
dents. For example, 13 (or 50 per cent) of the 26 “poor work atti- 
tude” cases had one or more T scores of 70 while only 3 (or 12 per 
cent) of the 26 “‘good work attitude” students had one or more 
scores of 70 or more. 
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The mean grade point average for the “good work attitude” 
group was 1.8 while the mean grade point average for the “Door 
work attitude” group was 1.1. This represents a difference of almost 
a grade interval between the two groups. A “t”’ test of significance 
revealed that the groups differed significantly at the .01 level of 
confidence (¢ = 4.29). 

Work attitude may be a descriptive term for a general syndrom: 
of behavior symptomatic underlying maladjustment. Subsequent 
studies would be required to specify the relationship, if any, be- 
tween Work Attitude score and amount of anxiety present, level 
of aspiration or expressed valuations of self. It is possible that 
material from a projective instrument such as the TAT would be 


revealing. 


SUMMARY 


Two groups, each composed of twenty-six college students, who 
had been identified by three or more faculty members as examples 
of “‘good”’ and “poor” work attitude were administered the MMPI. 
Statistically significant differences at a high level of confidence 
were found between the groups on two experimental scales—the 
Dominance and Work Attitude scales. A tentative pattern to aid 
in the identification of ‘‘poor work attitude” risks (potentials) was 
established. 
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ASSOCIATION PATHWAYS IN LANGUAGE 
DISABILITIES 


THOMAS H. EAMES 


School of Education, Boston University 


An area in the physiology of reading that has not been fully 
explored is the relationship of the tracts that make possible as. 
sociations between the language cen‘ers in the brain. 

It is well established in physiology that the language functions 
have a certain localization, with such factors as reading, hearing, 
speech, and even writing occurring around definite centers which 
have been demarcated and numbered by various investigators, 
notably by Brodmann (/). 

Language function is controlled by and language memories are 
laid down in these areas. They are not isolated but have a high 
degree of interdependence. The remedial teacher is taking ad- 
vantage of this arrangement when she makes use of as many 
sensory channels as possible in teaching reading—visual, auditory, 
speech and kinesthetic, for example. She is laying down simulta- 
neous memories in the pupil’s different language and associated 
areas such that any of a number of possible related stimuli will 
later awaken the desired memory of material learned. She is de- 
pending on association of visual, auditory, speech and kinesthetic 
learning to reénforce one another by contributing memories to 
form a whole. 

The localized centers for language tend to be separated by silent 
or association areas where sense impressions are synthesized into 
complex perceptions. To and through these course tracts of fibres 
which connect with the various centers and probably with many 
others. An example of this is the “Language Formation Area” 
(posterior part of area 22 and upper part of 37), lying between 
the reading (39) and hearing (41-42) areas. 

Representative of thinking in regard to the function of this area 
is the statement of Cobb (2) to the effect that a lesion here may 
cause as much reading difficulty as one in the reading area itself. 
This results from interruption of the association reflexes involving 
the pathways connecting the component language areas. Inter- 
ference with conduction through any other tracts connecting lan- 
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guage and association areas may likewise impair language func- 
tion. Therefore the integrity of the tracts are of as much practical 
importance to the student of language disabilities as the centers 
themselves. 

While some of the tracts are known from histological studies 
and others can beseen macroscopically in anatomical sections, many 
are deduced from observed behavior and probably many are still 
unknown. 

A few representative tracts are discussed with relation to lan- 
guage. For example, auditory memory loss may result from defects, 
trauma or disease of the long fronto-occipital fasciculus in the 
lower part of the external capsule. This bundle of fibres runs be- 
tween the frontal, lower temporal and occipital lobes of the brain. 
Lesions of the dorsal superior longitudinal bundle of the superior 
frontal fasciculus may cause failure to associate auditory and visual 
memories correctly, since these fibres run between the inferior parie- 
tal lobe where the angular and supramarginal gyri (concerned with 
symbolization of words and digits) are located to the middle and in- 
ferior frontal convolutions which include the area associated with 
motor-speech. 

Impairment of eye movements, including those made in read- 
ing, may result from lesions affecting, among others, the posterior 
longitudinal bundle of the median longitudinal fasciculus, the aber- 
rant pyramidal fibres or the fibres of the superior cerebellar pe- 
duncle. Sometimes lesions of the superior occipito-frontalis are 
believed to prevent adequate associations between vision, eye 
movements and speech. 

The visual fields, which bear a close relationship to eye span in 
reading, may be restricted in various ways by difficulties involv- 
ing the optic radiations. Poor visual memory is likely to result 
from lesions of the short association fibres, connecting the various 
structures in the visual areas of the occipital lobe, particularly 
those connecting areas 17 and 18 with area 19, while reading diffi- 
culty can result when the fibres connecting these areas with area 
39 are involved in anomalous processes. 

The corpus callosum is a structure containing a large number 
of tracts which pass from one hemisphere to the other and probably 
reach every gyrus on both sides. While no positive evidence ap- 
pears to exist to substantiate this, it seems possible that lesions 
affecting this structure might impede inter-hemispheric association 
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pathways enough to influence the condition of lateral dominance. 
This would be of considerable interest to students of reading, 
spelling, writing and speech difficulties. 

While some lesions affecting the pathways, such as tumors, may 
be treated surgically, neither neuro-surgeons nor neuro-psychia- 
trists can do very much about improving conditions in the tracts 
at the present time. One of the purposes of this paper is to direct 
the attention of such persons to this promising field where more 
research is greatly needed. While complete understanding may have 
to wait for improvements in methods of histological study, it jg 
likely that much can be accomplished with present methods and 
equipment. 

For the present the practicing psychiatrist, clinical psychologist 
and teacher must continue remedial teaching, patiently, and with 
a greatly increased number of practice periods and motivational 
aids as compared to those required in teaching the child without 
language disability. Although much has been done by this group 
in terms of special methods adapted to the various language handi- 
caps, there is still a great need for further research here as well as 
in the basic neuro-physiology of language. 
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NONDELIBERATIVE FACTORS IN TEACHING 
J. M. STEPHENS 


The Johns Hopkins University 


Teaching, as we have known of it for some centuries and in many 
cultures, is a highly deliberate process. It has been subjected to in- 
tensive analysis, and much of it is governed by thoughtful, delib- 
erate decisions. The deliberate direction given to teaching is itself 
highly elaborate, and proceeds through an intricate arrangement 
of committees, boards and administrators. 

It would be amazing if this elaborate, deliberate procedure did 
not have a considerable influence on the actual output of the 
schools. Undoubtedly, much of what the schools accomplish is 
linked up, in some way, with the deliberate decisions made in the 
legislatures, in the offices of the school board, the committee rooms 
or in the classroom. Without trying to deny the importance of these 
deliberate measures, however, it is still possible to suggest that, 
underlying these deliberate and elaborate procedures, there may 
be a few primitive, spontaneous forces which also contribute to 
educational growth. We have in mind the kind of forces that would 
be present even in the absence of any deliberate intention to teach, 
and that would prevail as a crude, constant substratum of forces 
in spite of dramatic fluctuation in deliberate, rational decisions. 

In other discussions (23, 24) it has been held that the very exist- 
ence of schools or of schooling derives, partially at least, from a 
postulated group of blind, spontaneous tendencies that are found 
in almost all human societies. In this current paper we maintain 
that these same tendencies which are partly responsible for the 
existence of schools, also operate, through nature’s admirable 
parsimony, to produce a moderate degree of effectiveness in the 
work that the schools actually accomplish. 


THE ANALOGY OF THE TYPICAL HOME 


The non-deliberate components which we claim to find in the 
classroom are to be seen even more clearly and dramatically in the 
case of the educational work of the home. Through the activities 
of the typical home, most children learn a new language and acquire 
a large number of concepts and ideas. It is held that, in most homes, 
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the activities responsible for these attainments are largely spon- 
taneous and automatic. Few of these activities are set in motion 
by the deliberate attempts of parents to provide instructions in 
the vernacular, or in table manners, or in the art of dressing. A 
few parents, it is true, do take a highly deliberate attitude toward 
these matters, and such parents may go in for considerable sys- 
tematic instruction, but typically only a small part of the daily 
activity in the home is concerned with deliberate teaching. Most of 
the daily contact between parents and children, on the contrary, is 
concerned with the sheer business of dealing with matters of the 
moment. We talk to children, not primarily to give them practice 
in listening to oral speech, but to get them to come to the table, 
to get them to leave the cat alone, or because we merely happen to 
feel like commenting on the weather and the children are con- 
venient listeners. Now it happens that these things do give the child 
practice in listening to oral speech, but only a small proportion of 
our utterances are motivated by this thought. Similarly when we 
express our delirious joy at the child’s pronouncement of “‘da da,”’ 
we do so, not primarily because of a deliberate desire to encourage 
him to repeat the performance in the future, but simply because 
we feel joyful and give spontaneous expression to our ecstasy. Con- 
versely, when we express consternation upon seeing him upset his 
soup, we do so, not necessarily to discourage this in the future, but 
chiefly because we feel worried or distressed and spontaneously 
show it. We show it even when we feel we ought not. 


SPONTANEOUS TENDENCIES HELD TO BE AT WORK 
IN EACH CLASSROOM 


The spontaneous tendencies which would tend to produce the 
institution of schooling and which are seen to some extent in the 
activities of the home are undoubtedly numerous and are probably 
highly specific. For convenience in description, however, these 
many individual tendencies have been grouped into a number of 
clusters. Each of these clusters is merely a construct, of course, and 
is not supposed to represent some single entity within the organism. 
The clusters of these postulated tendencies are as follows: 

1) A cluster of tendencies responsible for our playful, manipula- 
tive behavior (such as fishing, stamp collecting, bird watching, 
solving cross-word puzzles, or collecting Lincoln anecdotes). The 
essential feature of these activities is that, ordinarily, they do not 
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have any immediate, clear-cut survival value for the individual or 
the race, but that they are interesting and that, in the long run, a 
very few of them may turn out to have important survival value. 
It is held that many of these playful tendencies are basic and widely 
prevalent and are to be taken seriously in their own right. 

2) Acluster of spontaneous tendencies leading us to talk to other 
people about our interests. Here the emphasis is not on our delib- 
erate efforts to help or improve the hearer, but on our spontaneous 
description of our trips, operations, pets, golf scores, and of the 
things that we happen to know. 

3) A cluster of spontaneous tendencies leading us, on the one 
hand, to tolerate, approve, or applaud some performance of other 
people and leading us, on the other hand, to express our disap- 
proval of the performances of others, or to correct an inappropriate 
performance, or to show discomfort upon its occurrence. 

Here again we do not refer to the conscious, altruistic efforts to 
encourage other people, or to increase their competence, but to the 
spontaneous, automatic smile, or applause, or to the uncontrolled 
grimace, or to the spontaneous unthinking correction that springs 
to our lips when we hear a word mispronounced, or detect a factual 
error. 

4) As a combination of 1 and 2, we suggest a cluster of spon- 
taneous tendencies which combine to lead us to “point the moral,” 
to call attention to the things that follow from a given course of 
action. (“See what happens when you forget your age.” ‘See how 
much better things are when you follow Mother’s advice.’’) It is 
held that a great many of these comments do not arise from con- 
scious desire to reform our listeners. It is held, on the contrary, that 
many of them spring spontaneously to our lips often even in the 
face of a former resolve to remain silent. 

These tendencies are held to be almost universally prevalent and 
are by no means confined to the school or the home. Indeed such 
tendencies may perhaps be seen more clearly at work in the bird- 
watcher, the golfer, or the amateur historian. Here we find people 
greatly interested in things that have no discernible immediate 
value of a practical nature. From among these people, moreover, 
we can find quite a few who are quite vocal about their interests 
and who will hold forth on their hobbies to any available listeners, 
often from sheer compulsion to talk, often with no thought of help- 
ing the listener, often in the face of the listener’s obvious boredom. 
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In some of these enthusiasts, the spontaneous tendency to react to 
errors may also be present to a marked extent. A few ornithologists, 
for instance, may readily wince, squirm, or supply a correction 
when they hear a heron called a crane. The amateur sailor may 
react similarly when he hears the “deck” referred to as a “‘floor.”’ 
Again in these spontaneous compulsions to offer a correction, there 
is no necessary concern for the welfare of the erring one. The cor- 
rection or display of distress is often quite unthinking and indeed 
may go counter to a considered resolve. 

Although these spontaneous tendencies are assumed to be 
present to some extent in everyone, it is also assumed that they 
are stronger in some people than in others. It is further held that, 
on the average, teachers are not lacking in these tendencies. On 
the average, teachers, more than most people, are interested in 
various subjects that have much appeal but only indirect, or long 
range, practical value. By accident, or by design, or by tradition, 
teachers are a selected group with respect to their interests in 
reading, in numerical relations, in history, and in science. For the 
most part, moreover, teachers have at least an average tendency 
to hold forth on the subjects of their interest. In addition to speak- 
ing of these subjects for pay or as a part of their duty, many 
teachers will hold forth with little urging, apparently sharing the 
compulsion of the dog owner to speak of his pet, or the mother to 
wax eloquent on the doings of her child. The compulsive tendency 
to correct the mistakes of others, if there is any truth whatever in 
the literary stereotype, is certainly not lacking in teachers. 
“Teacher” is the epithet that Eliza Doolittle hurls at Professor 
Higgins when she is driven beyond endurance by his repeated cor- 
rections. The stereotype may be wrong in claiming that we are 
unusually endowed with this tendency, but we are not under- 
equipped in this respect. 

It is the contention of this paper that a person liberally endowed 
with the tendencies in these clusters, and spending much time in 
the presence of children would be bound to induce some educational 
growth in these children, even if he had no intention of inducing 
such growth. Let us, for instance, imagine a man who has an ex- 
ceptional interest in some such subject as mathematical puzzles, 
bird lore, the life of Lincoln, or Greek mythology. Let us suppose 
also that he ranks somewhat above average both in his tendency 
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to talk about his special interest and in his spontaneous tendency 
to commend or correct the actions or comments of others with re- 
spect to his special field. Now let us imagine that such a man is 
required to “‘baby-sit” with growing children for an hour or so each 
day. But in all this, let us insist that this man has not been assigned 
to teach the children about the subject of his interest, and that he 
himself has not overtly assumed that intention. 


THE ABILITY OF THE POSTULATED TENDENCIES TO ENGAGE THE 
BASIC MECHANISMS OF LEARNING 


Even when the man himself has no intention to instruct the 
children, it is held that the operation of the spontaneous tendencies 
would be bound to engage the essential mechanisms of learning and 
to bring about some degree of educational growth. It is held, con- 
versely, that the basic mechanisms of learning are remarkably re- 
sponsive to the pressures bound to be applied by the postulated 
spontaneous tendencies. Such a “gearing together,” of course, is 
not surprising, since, in the history of the race, the acquisition of 
the tendencies and of the mechanisms necessary for learning prob- 
ably evolved hand in hand. 


THE BASIC MECHANISMS OF LEARNING 


In showing that the postulated tendencies are likely to engage 
the basic mechanisms of learning, we are considerably handicapped, 
of course, by the disagreement on the nature of those basic mech- 
anisms of learning. In the face of this spirited disagreement, we 
shall not try to choose between the many mechanisms that have 
been proposed. We shall take a safer, if less courageous, course and 
try to show that our postulated spontaneous tendencies, if present 
in adults, would engage any of the learning mechanisms that are 
currently considered and would do so to some extent even in the 
absence of any intention to teach. The following mechanisms, obvi- 
ously interrelated and far from discrete, have been stressed by one 
theorist or another in recent years: (2, 8, 16, 19, 25) 

1) Motivation or Drive—Learning is more likely to take place 
when some strong need, drive or pressure is acting on the organism. 
For some theorists the chief functions of motive is to induce the 
activity necessary for learning. For other theorists the presence of 
some need is also a necessary condition for reinforcement (10). 
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Still others (26) do not consider motivation necessary for learning 
but consider it necessary for the behavior that demonstrates the 
fact of learning. 

2) Practice or Experience—This is not always stressed in con- 
temporary theory, but even when not stressed it is almost always 
implied or taken for granted. In some theories (10), repeated ex- 
periences are important in their own right. In others these repeti- 
tions permit more intrinsic forces to operate. 

3) Reinforcement or Effect—According to some theorists, learn- 
ing is more likely to occur when different ways of behaving are fol- 
lowed by different conditions (need reduction or lack of need reduc- 
tion, confirmation of an expectancy, or refutation of an expectancy, 
satisfaction or annoyance). 

This is the central doctrine in some theories (10). According to 
other theorists, however, reinforcement does nothing in and of it- 
self, but must work through some other mechanism (65, 26). 

4) Insight, Cognition Formation, or Restructuring the Experiential 
Field—Learning is more likely to occur when the individual ac- 
quires an insight or “cognitive map”; when he comes to see more 
clearly that a certain way of behaving leads to a certain result. This 
is the basic doctrine of Tolman (26) and of some of the classical 
Gestaltists (11). 

5) Substitution, Guidance, or the Conditioned Response Paradigm 
—The learner will be more likely to perform the response “FR,” in 
the presence of “S” if, when he originally encounters S, he is led 
or forced, perhaps by some other means (S,), to perform R. 

This principle is the central feature of Guthrie’s theory (5) and 
it plays a varying part in the different formulations put out by 
Hull (10). 

These five mechanisms are by no means completely independent. 
In invoking any one of them, we are almost bound to find that we 
have also called some of;the others into play or, indeed, perhaps 
all of the others. Many theories, as a matter of fact, (13, 15, 20, 21, 
27) are known as two-phase theories or as mediation theories be- 
cause of their attempt to integrate two or more mechanisms. 

Let us now consider whether or not each of these mechanisms is 
likely to be invoked by (say) an adult Lincoln enthusiast who is 
liberally endowed with the postulated tendencies but who does not 
intend to teach. 
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MOTIVATION 


The motivation induced by our Lincoln fan will probably be 
crude and extrinsic when judged by some of the current standards 
(9). But it is difficult to think that the children will not be moti- 
vated, or led, or driven to listen and to react to the ideas pro- 
pounded. Depending somewhat on the prestige of the adult, there 
may also be considerable need to gain his approval or good opinion. 
Most of us, when we hear a subject discussed frequently and 
earnestly by people whom we take seriously, feel somewhat inferior 
and unhappy if we know nothing of the subject, and less unhappy 
if we can follow with some comprehension. Under these circum- 
stances the children may find themselves under pressure to be able 
to ‘‘go along” with the talk they hear. 


PRACTICE 


The children will inevitably have some experience or “‘practice”’ 
with regard to Lincoln. They will be bombarded by Lincoln state- 
ments. To many of those statements they will react silently. To 
others they make some overt comment. But Lincoln concepts are 
bound to be a part of their experience. Although this may be a far 
cry from the experience-curriculum, it is still experience of a kind 
and of a kind that will call for some reacting on their part. 


REINFORCEMENT 


The Lincoln enthusiast, although innocent of any intention to 
teach, is still likely to apply a good deal of reinforcement. Delib- 
erate intention to help or to teach is not necessary to make sure 
that the mechanism of reinforcement will come into play. A true 
Lincoln zealot, plentifully endowed with the postulated spontane- 
ous tendencies, would be bound to make some comment if he heard 
an erroneous statement about Lincoln. He would make such a 
comment whether or not he had any intention of helping the one 
who made the mistake. 

If overt corrections of erroneous statements are often spontane- 
ous rather than deliberate, then certainly the minor reactions to 
such statements are even more likely to be automatic or spon- 
taneous. Without trying to, we look incredulous or bewildered or 
surprised when we encounter behavior that does not fit our stand- 
ards. Conversely we beam with pleasure when we meet reactions 
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which are in line with our hopes and expectations. These subtle 
automatic expressions of approval or disapproval, like the overt 
expressions discussed above, do not need to be cultivated. On the 
contrary, they are extremely difficult to suppress. We must work 
hard to retain a poker face when someone is taking liberties with 
our specialty. Even then, the more discerning can detect slight 
expressions of dismay when the provocations become extreme. 

These automatic or non-deliberative reinforcements, by the way, 
are by no means confined to the chance adult who lacks the inten- 
tion to teach. They probably play an enormous réle in the everyday 
work of the “intentional” teacher. For every time that any teacher 
marks a question right or wrong, or administers an overt expression 
of approval or disapproval, there are scores of occasions when his 
face shows a look of surprise, bafflement, incredulity, patient wait- 
ing, or relieved acceptance. These subtle grimaces, these shadows 
and lights, these nuances in tone of voice, are in play day in and 
day out as the teacher faces the class. They are very effective rein- 
forcements. They come and go with very little deliberate forcing 
on the part of the teacher. And yet, it is quite possible that they 
contribute enormously to educational growth. 

Even when the captive audience is listening ‘“‘passively,” as in 
the much condemned lecture situation, there are many automatic 
reinforcements. Actually, of course, mere listening is seldom com- 
pletely passive. Most of us in listening (or reading), tend to antici- 
pate the ideas that are about to come. The beginning of the sentence 
leads us to expect or, to guess, a certain conclusion. In this very 
pedestrian way, at least, we actively respond to the ideas that are 
presented. If the speaker or writer concludes the sentence or para- 
graph in accord with our guess or expectation, we experience one 
kind of reinforcement. If the conclusion is contrary to our guess or 
expectation, the reinforcement is quite different and may be mod- 
erately jarring or disconcerting. 


ENHANCEMENT OF INSIGHT 


Our insights or cognitive maps do not arise exclusively, or primar- 
ily, from the verbal comments of those around us. More often, pre- 
sumably, they arise as the result of our own experiences. There 
seems no question, however, but that these experience-induced 
insights can be enhanced or sharpened by the comments of others. 
In exclaiming, “See, the cat doesn’t growl when you stroke him 
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this way!”’, the mother may sharpen and clarify a ‘“means-end 
Gestalt” that would otherwise be only partially available to the 
child. Similarly a host of other maxims, rules, or principles may 
enhance and “structure” cognitions or insights that otherwise 
would be only dimly apprehended. 

In our postulate, of course, it is held that much of the tendency 
to point the moral, to sharpen the insight, is completely spontane- 
ous and wholly devoid of altruistic intent. An adult associating with 
children would have to work hard not to call attention to the fact 
that this sort of action leads to that kind of result. We have to 
exercise continual restraint not to “rub it in” so to speak and to 
refrain from pointing out how much better things are now that the 
youngster has (finally) adopted this procedure rather than that. 


SUBSTITUTION OR GUIDANCE 


The postulated tendencies are likely to invoke the mechanisms 
of motivation, practice, reinforcement, and insight enhancement. 
Are they also likely to engage the mechanism of substitution, guid- 
ance, or conditioned-response learning? 

Conditioned response learning occurs when the organism, in the 
presence of a given situation (3 + 4 = ?), is led, or guided, or forced 
to make a given response (saying or thinking 7). The réle of guid- 
ance may be shown, in over-simplified form, by the following 
examples: 


Little or No Guidance 
Sl Rl S2 R2 


Hears:3+4= ? Says: 12 Hears: No! Says: (? ?) 


Guidance Present 
Sl Rl S2 R2 
Hears:3-+4=2= ? Says:12 Hears: No! Jt’s 7. Says: Oh sure! 7. 


The first example consists of pure trial-and-error learning. Rein- 
forcement is provided, but guidance is almost completely lacking. 
In the second example, however, there is an element of guidance,— 
a very mechanical kind of guidance, it is true—but a k_ad that may 
be extremely effective. In the second example, the teacher, instead 
of merely saying “No!’’, goes on to say “It’s 7,” and thereby in- 
troduces something which leads the child to think of 7. The second 
example, which includes this extremely simple element of guidance, 
constitutes a typical illustration of conditioned-response learning. 
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According to the substitution or contiguity theories, S1 (3 + 4 = ?) 
will now become connected with R2 (saying 7). 

It is held that the tendency to supply the correct answer, and 
thus invoke the mechanism of substitution, is quite spontaneous. 
Upon hearing a child give 12 as the answer to 3 + 4, it is the most 
natural thing in the world not only to indicate that it is wrong but 
to go on and supply the correct answer. Consistent failure to do so, 
when observed, would suggest deliberate suppression of a spon- 
taneous tendency. This unthinking, spontaneous urge to supply 
the correct answer when known is very wide-spread. This is the 
spontaneous urge that the director of the quiz program attempts 
to suppress when he pleads for no prompting. It is the urge often 
seen in the frantic hand waving of school children who seek to 
correct the mistake made by one of their colleagues. It is not nec- 
essarily a deliberate attempt to help or reform the erring one. The 
mistake is detected, the answer is known, and powerful, primitive 
urges automatically go into action. 

All in all, it would seem that the postulated spontaneous tenden- 
cies, if they exist, would be bound to be called into play whenever 
an adult possessing them is supplied with a captive audience. The 
operation of these tendencies is bound to engage the mechanisms 
of learning here listed and thus to induce a measure of scholastic 


growth. 


IMPLICATION 


To extol the potency of these primitive non-deliberate forces is 
not to disparage the more deliberate, intelligent forces that may 
be added to them. Insofar as we are aware of these steady, hidden, 
earthy forces, however, we might take a different attitude toward 
the gains to be expected from the modification of the deliberate 
processes used by the schools. So long as we believe that scholastic 
growth comes entirely or almost entirely from these deliberate 
processes, it would be most natural to expect that an improvement 
in these processes would lead to a considerable gain in the scholastic 
growth of the children. Our expectations would surely change, how- 
ever, if it appeared that a substantial amount of growth were largely 
independent of deliberate efforts. Under these circumstances we 
would probably set our expectations at a much more modest level. 

In suggesting more modest expectations from educational in- 
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novations, the theory of spontaneous forces may have much in its 
favor. Actually scholastic growth has not seemed to be especially 
responsive to scholastic innovations. On the contrary, scholastic 
growth has exhibited a surprising constancy in the face of many 
drastic changes in policy or in deliberate procedures. Ever so often 
we adopt new philosophies or methodologies. At the very least, we 
seem to chorus new slogans. And yet, an observer might find it 
hard to detect any clear-cut changes in the more narrow scholastic 
growth attributable to changes in official policy. He might get the 
impression, on the contrary, that scholastic growth in the tradi- 
tional subject matter continued at fairly steady pace and stub- 
bornly refused to coéperate with the many decisions emanating 
from the conference room. 

The problem of the constancy of scholastic growth is, of course, 
only an incidental item as far as the theory of spontaneous forces is 
concerned. Nevertheless some extreme claims for such constancy 
are made and some justification may be in order. At one time it was 
assumed as a matter of common knowledge that the preponderance 
of educational studies found little difference in the scholastic growth 
resulting from different procedures (17) and certainly this matter 
has been discussed, ever since Rice (18) discovered the surprising 
constancy of spelling attainment in the face of marked variations 
in the time devoted to study and since Merriam (14) reported the 
regular growth in school subjects in the absence of formal instruc- 
tion in the subjects. These isolated reports tend to be supported 
by some of the more comprehensive summaries (7, 22). 

At first glance, these assertions about the constancy of scholastic 
growth may seem to be in conflict with the many recent publica- 
tions justifying the work of the modern school. For the most part, 
however, there is no actual conflict. The change so frequently 
levelled against the present-day school is not merely that modern 
education fails to produce superior results. The critics go much 
further and maintain that, as far as the “fundamental” scholastic 
subjects are concerned, the modern school is achieving much less 
than its predecessor. In view of this charge, it is enough for the 
champions of modern education to show that, again in the realm 
of traditional scholastic growth, the modern school is no worse 
than the older schools. And this, for the most part, is the tenor of 
the argument (3, 4, 6, 12). The champions maintain that the school 
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is holding its own in the matters of the three R’s and that the 
achievement of present day pupils certainly equals that of earlier 
generations. 

It would be wrong to imply that the defenders of modern educa- 
tion never claim an actual superiority. In many instances an ap- 
parent superiority is observed and the protagonists dutifully report 
it. The more cautious champions, however, are aware of occasional 
examples of evidence in the other direction, and typically they con- 
fine themselves to the very proper and important contention that 
modern-school, in spite of its concentration on a wider, real-life 
curriculum, has also been able to hold its own in the traditional 
field. 

Obviously the recent defense of the school merely underlines and 
high-lights the relative constancy of scholastic results. Now we 
realize more clearly than ever that we have had important changes 
in the organization of the school which some people would expect 
to expedite mastery of the basic skills, and which others would 
expect to spell disaster for the basic skills. And yet, in spite of 
all these extensive changes, we find that development proceeds 
at about the same rate. When significant differences are announced 
they are still very slight, and typically any occasional advantage 
that may appear is promptly offset by some other chance departure 
in the opposite direction. 

To one group of students this constancy of scholastic growth has 
seemed to be largely an illusion or artifact. It is suggested that this 
lack of change in results merely reflects the insensitivity of our 
tests, or of our experimental procedures. There is also some sug- 
gestion that this constancy comes from our traditional concen- 
tration on narrow scholastic growth. These latter suggestions 
imply, of course, that the broader aspects of growth might well 
prove more responsive to deliberate innovations or to changes in 
method. 

Other students of education have assumed that there may be 
some truth behind the apparent results and have advanced hy- 
potheses to account for the relative constancy. It has been sug- 
gested, for instance, that a considerable portion of educational 
growth is due to maturation (1), and that the growth due to this 
factor would necessarily fail to respond to the fluctuations in ad- 
ministrative policy or to other deliberate pressures. Similarly, it 
is suggested here that the non-deliberate components inevitably 
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at work in almost any teaching situation, will also help explain 
some of this apparent constancy. 


SUMMARY 


It is held that a group of postulated spontaneous tendencies, if 
they exist, would not only account for the establishment of insti- 
tutions such as schools, but would also, in large measure, provide 
the actual tools by which the basic mechanisms of learning are 
engaged. These blind, automatic tendencies, which account for 
much of the learning that takes place in the home, are also in- 
evitably at work when the more sophisticated teacher deliberately 
sets out to instruct. Underlying his deliberate intention, these 
automatic, spontaneous tendencies inevitably bring about motiva- 
tion, practice, reinforcement, guidance, and the enhancement of 
insight. This statement, of course, is no real disparagement of the 
deliberate efforts that are added to the primitive forces. In the same 
way, it is no real disparagement of the physician to emphasize the 
many automatic mechanisms that are at work, before he applies 
his deliberate efforts, which may also contribute to recovery 
along with his more elaborate therapy. In both his case and in 
ours, such forces, if they exist, should not be fearfully disowned, 
but should be sought out, investigated and, if justified by further 
study, used as the basic pattern of forces on which our deliberate 
efforts might be imposed. 
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GENERALITY OF TEACHERS’ SOCIOMETRIC 
PERCEPTIONS: RELATIVE JUDGMENT 
ACCURACY ON SEVERAL SOCIO- 
METRIC CRITERIA 
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There have been many investigations of social perception. Typ- 
ically, they have been concerned with the accuracy with which 
persons judge the opinions (6), interests (3), personality traits (2), 
or other social characteristics of individuals or groups. Sociometric 
perception is considered a type of social perception in which in- 
dividuals make judgments of the sociometric status of the members 
in a given group. Accuracy of perception is determined by com- 
paring the judgments of sociometric status with the results of a 
sociometric test. Previous studies (4, 5) have shown that individuals 
vary greatly in the accuracy of their sociometric perceptions. 
Investigations have been made of the personality correlates of per- 
ceptual accuracy as well as the relation between accuracy of social 
perception and effectiveness in interpersonal relationships. These 
are both important areas of study, but the research results will be 
of limited value unless it can be established that perceptual skills 
in the social areas have some generality. If accuracy of social per- 
ception varies from one type of judgment to another, from one 
group to another, and from one situation to another, there is little 
basis for predicting the general accuracy of an individual’s judg- 
ments of other people. If generality of social-perception skills can 
be established, their significance in interpersonal relationships can 
be more carefully studied and their correlates and trainability de- 
termined. Eventually it may be possible to select and train people 
in regard to this ability. This would be a worthy contribution in 
those areas of endeavor where accurate social perceptions would 
enhance successful performance. It would seem to be an especially 
important adjunct to the selection and training of teachers. 

A few studies have suggested the possibility that there may be 
a general ability to judge others’ behavior. Ausubel, Schiff and 
Gasser (1) analyzed the ability of public-school students to judge 
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the sociometric status of their classmates. Split-half reliability 
coefficients for judgments of others’ sociometric status were .89 
and .71 in the eleventh and twelfth grades, respectively. This indi- 
cates a fairly high degree of generality of such judgments over 
individuals. In a related area of social perception, Gage (3) had 
college students make judgments of others’ interests. He obtained 
reliability coefficients of about .70 for generality over both indi- 
viduals and test items. Travers (7) investigated the general ability 
of individuals to judge group knowledge. His findings revealed that 
the ability of college students to judge accurately the knowledge 
of their classmates was associated with the ability to judge ac- 
curately the knowledge of adults in general. Although these studies 
provide valuable leads concerning the existence of a general ability 
to judge others, further research is needed on all phases of the 
problem. 

This study is an initial step toward the determination of the ex- 
tent to which sociometric perception is a. general ability. Specifically 
it is concerned with the generality of teachers’ judgment accuracy 
of sociometric status over the criteria of seating companion, play 
companion, and work companion in forty sixth-grade classes. Gen- 
erality, as used here, refers to the extent to which a teacher’s judg- 
ment accuracy on one criterion is related to his judgment accuracy 
on each of the other criteria, Another study, in progress, is con- 
cerned with the generality of such judgments over different class- 
room groups. If a general ability to perceive sociometric status is 
established by these and other studies, future research can be di- 
rected toward a determination of the relation between sociometric 
perception and other forms of social perception. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


The data for this study were collected in connection with a pre- 
vious investigation (4). The pupils in forty sixth-grade classes re- 
sponded to a sociometric test requesting them to choose the five 
classmates they most preferred as seating companions, play com- 
panions and work companions. The sociometric status of the pupils 
was determined on each criterion by totaling the number of choices 
received. In the same forty classes each teacher made rank-order 
judgments concerning the relative sociometric status of the pupils 
in her class. These judgments were made separately for boys and 
girls on each of the three criteria. 
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TaBLE I—Accuracy or TEACHERS’ SocrioMETRIC PERCEPTIONS: MEANS 
AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 240 CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
REPRESENTING THE ACCURACY OF TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS OF 
THE Socrometric Status or Boys aNnp GIRLS IN 
Forty SrxtH-Grape CLASSES 





























Boys Girls 
Criteria 
N M SD N M SD 
Seating 40) .61* 15 40 .62* 17 
Play 40 .57* .20 40 .53* .20 
Work 40 .59* ) 22 40 .64* 17 





* Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


There were 632 boys and 626 girls in the forty sixth-grade classes. 
Class size ranged from fifteen to forty-three pupils with an average 
of thirty-two. All of the teachers were women. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA AND RESULTS 


Accuracy of sociometric perception was determined by correlat- 
ing the teachers’ rank-order judgments of the pupils’ sociometric 
status with the results of the sociemetrie-choosing. Since this was 
done separately for boys and girls on each of the three criteria, 
there were six correlation coefficients representing the accuracy of 
each teacher’s judgments. The means of the 240 correlation coef- 
ficients resulting from this analysis are presented in Table I. An 
inspection of these means will reveal that the average accuracy of 
the teachers’ sociometric perceptions is similar for boys and girls 
on all three criteria, with lowest accuracy on the play-companion 
criterion. The standard deviations in Table I indicate considerable 
variation among teachers in the accuracy of their judgments. Part 
of this variation can be accounted for by the spread of sociometric- 
status scores in the various classes. The standard deviations of the 
boys’ sociometric-status scores in the forty classes ranged from 
2.1 to 4.9 with a mean of 3.1. When correlated with accuracy of the 
teachers’ judgments, a correlation coefficient of .27 was obtained. 
The standard deviations of the girls’ sociometric-status scores 
ranged from 1.0 to 5.0 with a mean of 3.2. The correlation with 
accuracy of the teachers’ judgments yielded a correlation coefficient 
of .34. The latter correlation coefficient was significant at the five 
per cent level. The lack of significance of the correlation between 
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the dispersion of boys’ sociometric-status scores and accuracy of 
the teachers’ judgments can probably be accounted for by the re- 
stricted range of standard deviations. These positive correlation 
coefficients indicate a tendency for the teachers’ judgments to be 
more accurate where there is a greater spread of sociometric-status 
scores. However, the size of these correlation coefficients indicates 
that the variability of sociometric-status scores can account for 
only part of the variation in the accuracy of the teachers’ judg- 
ments. The remainder of the variation can probably be attributed 
to the relative ability of the teachers to make such judgments. 
Generality of Sociometric Perception—The accuracy scores of the 
teachers’ judgments of sociometric status on the criteria of seating 
companion, play companion, and work companion were correlated, 
separately for boys and girls, to determine the generality of the 
accuracy of sociometric perception over criteria. The results, pre- 
sented in Table II, reveal that all of the correlation coefficients are 
statistically significant at, or beyond, the five per cent level. The re- 
latively small correlation coefficients representing generality of 
judgment accuracy over the play-companion criterion and the other 
two criteria can be accounted for, in part, by the variation among 
teachers in their opportunity to observe the pupils in play situa- 
tions. Some of the teachers reported that they supervised their 
pupils during recess, while others remained in their classrooms and 
left the supervision to regular playground supervisors. The latter 
had little, if any, opportunity to observe choice behavior in play 
situations. The influence of this variable on the results cannot be 


TaBLE II—GENERALITY OF THE AccURACY OF TEACHERS’ SOCIOMETRIC 
PERCEPTIONS OVER CRITERIA: CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS REPRE- 
SENTING GENERALITY OF THE TEACHERS’ JUDGMENT ACCURACY 
OVER THE CRITERIA OF SEATING COMPANION, PLay COMPANION, 

AND WorK CoMPANION IN Forty SrxtH-GrapDE CLASSES 























Boys Girls 
Criteria 
N r N r 
Seating-Play 40 .32T 40 .59* 
Play-Work 40 .34T 40 .37T 
Seating-Work 40 .§2* 40 .67* 





* Significant at the 1 per cent level. 
T Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
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determined from the data, but in all probability it lowered the 
generality of judgment accuracy where the play-companion cri- 
terion was involved. Correlation coefficients representing generality 
of judgment accuracy over the criteria of seating companion and 
work companion were significant at the one per cent level for both 
boys and girls. These data are consistent with the hypothesis that 
the accuracy of teachers’ sociometric perceptions has generality 
over criteria. 

In an attempt to identify factors which might have influenced 
the amount of generality of the accuracy of teachers’ sociometric 
perceptions, it was decided to compare the generality of the pupils’ 
sociometric-status scores with the generality of the teachers’ rank- 
order judgments, over the several criteria. This would indicate the 
extent to which the teachers erred in considering sociometric status 
a generalized trait or one that is specific to each criterion. The 
analysis of data, presented in Table III, indicates that the teachers 
tended to under-generalize in their judgments of sociometric status. 
The mean correlation coefficients representing generality of their 
judgments over criteria were, in all cases, smaller than the mean 
correlation coefficients representing generality of pupils’ sociomet- 
ric status scores. These differences between means were found to 
be statistically significant at the levels indicated in the table. 

An inspection of the raw data has indicated that thirty of the 


TaBLeE IJI—DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN GENERALITY OF PUPILS’ 
SoclOMETRIC-STATUS SCORES AND MEAN GENERALITY OF TEACHERS’ 
JUDGMENTS OVER THE CRITERIA OF SEATING COMPANION, PLAY 
CoMPANION, AND WorRK COMPANION IN ForRTY 
SrxtH-GRADE CLASSES 











aeceret Mn 
Criteria w [of Pupils Soci-| Generality, |  Diderences 
Scores Judgments 

Seating-Play 40 .80 .68 — .12* 
Boys Play-Work 40 .76 .63 — .13* 
Seating-Work 40 .86 .74 — .12* 
Seating-Play 40 .76 .69 — .077 
Girls Play-Work 40 .76 .69 — .07T 
Seating-Work 40 .89 .75 — .14* 




















* Significant at the 1 per cent level. 
T Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
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TABLE IV—CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS REPRESENTING THE CONSISTENCY 
OF THE EXTENT TO Wuicu TEACHERS UNDER-GENERALIZED OR OVER- 
GENERALIZED IN THER JUDGMENTS OF SOCIOMETRIC STATUS OVER 
THE SEVERAL PAIRS OF CRITERIA IN FoRTY 
SrxtH-GRADE CLASSES 





Boys Girls 





Play-Work Seating-Work Play-Work Seating-Work 





Seating-Play .64* .39T .59* .41* 
Play-Work .48* .46* 

















* Significant at the 1 per cent level. 
T Significant at the 5 per cent level. 


teachers under-generalized in their judgments over the several 
criteria, while only ten of the teachers over-generalized. To deter- 
mine if there was any consistency in the amount and direction with 
which teachers erred in generalizing over the criteria, the errors 
of generalization over the several pairs of criteria were correlated. 
It will be noted in Table IV that the extent to which teachers 
erred in generalizing on one pair of criteria was significantly related 
to their errors of generalization on the other pairs of criteria. In 
other words, the teachers’ judgments indicated a fairly consistent 
tendency to consider sociometric status as being more specific to 
each criterion than it actually was. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The correlation coefficients representing the generality of the 
accuracy of teachers’ sociometric perceptions over criteria, in all 
probability, under-estimate the amount of generality present. The 
variations among teachers in their opportunity to observe choice 
behavior related to the play-companion criterion, the variations 
among classes and within classes in the spread of sociometric- 
status scores, and the general tendency for teachers to consider 
sociometric status as being more specific to each criterion than it 
actually was, all tended to reduce the indices of generality reported 
in this study. However, despite the influence of these variables, the 
correlation coefficients representing generality of the teachers’ 
judgment accuracy were all found to be statistically significant. 
Thus it appears safe to conclude that the accuracy of teachers’ 
sociometric perceptions has generality over sociometric criteria. 
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GROUP FUNCTIONING UNDER NEGATIVE 
CONDITIONS’ 


LEONARD A. OSTLUND 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem of the present study was to observe the behavior 
of a class of college students in an experimentally induced negative 
atmosphere. It was believed that a tension situation would provide 
a critical test of group functioning. The specific hypotheses tested 
were these: 

1) The group will demonstrate a high degree of integration. 

2) The group will demonstrate a high degree of adequate per- 

formance. 

The students had been taught, for one semester, by the case- 
discussion method. The group was composed of three women and 
twenty-five men students, three-fourths of whom were juniors, the 
remainder seniors. 

In a case-discussion course conducted in a permissive atmosphere 
created by the instructor, certain psychological benefits may ac- 
crue. These include the emergence of informal leaders, responsible 
behavior on the part of the students, and a fair degree of acceptance 
of each student by the group. Previous research by the writer had 
led to the conclusion that it would be appropriate to determine 
experimentally the effects of a negative atmosphere upon a case- 
discussion class as this might provide a further clue to some basic 
processes (2, 3, 4). The case used was “The Gordon Company” (/). 


THE EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND RATIONALE 


It was believed that the behavior of the students, with the fore- 
going conditions of negative atmosphere established, would be 
largely a function of the degree of group integration. In a previous 
research upon this same group, the writer demonstrated that it 
possessed a high degree of integration (4). Therefore, in the present 
experiment, it was predicted that tiis integration would persist 





1 The codperation of Professor Edward G. Nelson and Dean William R. 
Butler, of the University of Kansas, facilitated the project. 
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and that the group would perform adequately in this experimen- 
tally created negative atmosphere. The latter was induced by con- 
fronting the students with a novel situation, namely, an attack 
upon them as a group by the writer, their instructor, who accused 
them of not having prepared the assignment and of not discussing 
the case in a responsible manner. The element of anxiety was 
heightened by involving the student’s grade-point standing. This 
was a six-credit course, and the writer stated that he intended to 
inform the instructor who graded the group of the class’s inade- 
quate behavior. 

The experimentally created negative atmosphere met criteria of 
“Lebensnahe”’, appropriateness, and spontaneity as is indicated 
below. 

A) “Lebensnéhe’’—The writer believed that criticism which 
would have negative implications for grade-point standing would 
meet this criterion. His criticisms began by alluding to the lack of 
social responsibility shown by the class. At no time was any indi- 
vidual attacked. This was made clear by statements such as, “I 
want it to be clear that this is a question of group responsibility, 
no individual or several individuals are being singled out.”” The 
emotional tone of the responses indicated that the situation was 
real—the students acted seriously, not in fun. The atmosphere 
seemed charged with tension which mounted as the period pro- 
gressed. Moreover, the transcript offered objective evidence in the 
form of fifteen pauses and this was considered indicative of tension. 
The words used by the students in explaining their behavior con- 
stituted a further indication that the matter was taken seriously. 

B) Appropriateness.—The propitious situation arose in the fol- 
lowing manner: The college was in an uproar because its basket- 
ball team was competing in the national championship and as a 
result, studies had suffered. At the previous session, the class dis- 
closed that it had not prepared the assignment. This situation was 
used to justify the experimentally induced negative session at the 
next meeting. 

C) Spontaneity.—The writer had been careful in his meetings 
with the class to maintain a permissive atmosphere. He already 
had the rapport of the students for he had acted as go-between 
for them in communicating their criticisms to the staff. When he 
suddenly criticized the group, the puzzled and bewildered expres- 
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sions and remarks of the students left no doubt that frustration 
was acute. 

At the close of the period, the writer attempted to heal any psy- 
chological trauma and forestall an eruption in the next class. He 
explained that he had been critical purposely because he felt that 
this could prove a valuable experience for the students and the 
students’ work had not been up to reasonable standards. 


THE MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


In order to test the hypotheses stated on page 32, it was be- 
lieved necessary to perceive the situation from the viewpoint of 
the subjects as well as from the viewpoint of neutral observers. 
This was done by means of students’ ratings which compared the 
experimental period with others, and by judges’ ratings of a ver- 
batim transcript of the experimental period. 

A) Student opinion form.—For several weeks, a form entitled 
“Student Opinion of Class Discussion” had been distributed at the 
conclusion of each period. Students were asked to rate the seven 
aspects of class discussion which appear in Table I. Opinions were 
rated in cells entitled much less than usual,” “less than usual,”’ 
“‘same as usual,” “‘more than usual,” and “‘much more than usual.”’ 
This form had been used many times in order to gain information 
concerning the students’ opinions which could be used to enhance 
instruction. This made it possible to use these student judgments 
as a basis for comparing their feelings about and perceptions of the 
“negative” session with the pre-negative and post-negative class 
sessions. 


TaBLE I—Cuar Square Ratinas or STUDENT OPINIONS, NEGATIVE VS. 
PRE- AND Post-NEGATIVE SESSIONS 














Degree to which: Pre-Negative Post-Negative 
1. You felt at ease Not sig. P < .Ol 
2. You made progress Not sig. P < .Ol 
3. Teacher assisted progress P < .0l P < .0l 
4. Class contributed Not sig. P < .0 
5. Class felt at ease P < .0l P < .0l 
6. You contributed Not sig. Not sig. 
7. Class made progress Not sig. P < .Ol 
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B) Judges’ ratings.—Judges’ ratings of the discussion that took 
place during the experimental class period were feasible because 
the entire session, which lasted forty minutes, was tape-recorded 
and subsequently typewritten with each speaker identified. The 
students had become accustomed to having their discussion re- 
corded inasmuch as the writer had recorded every session for sev- 
eral weeks. A pilot study conducted at another college to test the 
judgment process led to modifications in the original plan. As a 
preliminary to the final judgment process, the writer held a briefing 
session with a new group of judges. He explained that the judg- 
ments were to be recorded on calibrated continua with “high” 
and “low” at either extreme and representing scores of zero and 
one hundred respectively. The judges were instructed to bear in 
mind the rationale of the two ratings to be made while they read 
the transcript and then to record their judgments and to cite state- 
ments in support of them. This was done in order to make the basis 
of judgment more concrete. The judges were instructed not to 
discuss the matter with anyone. The writer did not tell them that 
he had conducted the experiment, but explained that he was co- 
6perating with others in having the transcript judged. 

Twenty judges participated and completed the task within one 
month.? Judgments were recorded in a continuum or scale which 
ranged from zero to one hundred. The judges were given the follow- 
ing definitions: Group integration—‘‘A high score indicates unity, 
that the class ‘stuck together,” that it defended and supported the 
members as well as the group as a whole. A low score indicates a 
lack of unity, that the class “fell apart,’’ individuals and the class 
as a whole were attacked or blamed.”’ Group performance —‘A 
high score indicates that the group tried to deal with the classroom 
problem by finding out what was wrong, as well as taking remedial 
action. A low score indicates that the group did not try to diagnose 
the situation and that it did not take corrective measures.”’ 





2 The writer is indebted to the following judges: Members of his seminar 
“Psychology of Organized Groups”: Doris Beard, Marilyn Born, Bob 
Brandeberry, J. L. Bryan, Warren Hendricks, Robin Hood, Jerry Johns, 
Vernon Kiker, Scott McDonald, Doyle Monger, Patricia Parnell, Perry 
Stinson and Joe Tidrow; Members of Psi Chi: Vernon H. Edmond, Eric 
Hemphill, Warren McClintock, Robert M. Morgan, Mary Seago, Jack Shel- 
ton and Jay Thomas. 
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ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


A) Student opinion form:—The form, “Student Opinion of Class 
Discussion” was used to compare ratings of the pre-negative with 
the negative session by means of Chi Square. Differences were 
statistically significant (P < .01) on two ratings, ‘‘degree to which 
the teacher helped the class make progress’ and ‘‘degree to which 
the class felt at ease.’’ When the negative session was compared 
to the post-negative session, only one rating was not statistically 
significant—that entitled, ‘degree to which you contributed.”’ The 
rating, ‘degree to which the class contributed” was significant at 
the 3% level and the remainder were significant at the 1% level. 
The data appear in Table I. 

It seemed necessary to interpret the finding that at the pre-nega- 
tive session only two variables had been rated as significantly dif- 
ferent from the negative session, but that six out of seven variables 
were so rated at the post-negative session. Actually, the writer 
played his réle of instructor the same way in both pre-negative 
and post-negative sessions. Therefore, it was concluded that these 
differences in ratings mirrored a more intensive effort by the class 
as well as a compensatory positive reaction which functioned to 
restore deflated egos. Thus analysis of this form afforded further 
support to the writer’s observations and the transcript analysis 
that the negative session had been perceived as real. 

B) The transcript judgment analysis. (1) Integration: Reference 
to Table II indicates that the tabulation of the J (integration) 
scores yielded a mean of 69.55, a median of 78.5, and a range from 
23 to 95. The majority judged the group above 50% in integration. 

It will be remembered that judgments were supported by ex- 
planatory statements. Those who favored integration stated that 
students did not contradict each other and frequently used the 
terms ‘‘we’’ and “us.’’ Moreover, attention was called to state- 
ments in which individuals defended other members of the group 
and challenged the instructor. Four judges rated integration below 
50 % and gave as reasons bickering, individual-centered statements, 
and ineffective responses. 

(2) Performance: Tabulation of the P (performance) scores (Ta- 
ble II) yielded a mean of 38.65, a median of 28.5, and a range from 
15 to 90. Thus the majority rated performance below 50%. 

The majority stated that the responses of the students were 
repetitious, ineffective, and unorganized, and indicated that the 
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TaBLeE II—Jupces’ RaTIneGs 




















Judge No. Integration Performance Diff. 
*] 88 80 —8 
*2 90 90 0 
*3 27 24 —3 
4 91 15 —76 
5 85 30 — 55 
6 81 16 —65 
7 70 44 — 26 
*8 80 55 —25 
i) 65 15 — 50 
10 86 24 —62 
11 75 45 —30 
12 75 25 — 50 
13 87 45 —42 
14 50 30 —20 
*15 32 26 —6 
*16 34 19 —15 
*17 95 75 —20 
*18 77 64 —13 
19 80 27 — 53 
*20 23 24 +1 
X 69.55 38.65 30.90 
Median 78.50 28 .50 50 
Range 23-95 15-90 — 





* Indicates possible ‘‘halo”’ effects. 


class had accepted criticism passively. Five judges rated perform- 
ance above 50 % and stated that the group had attempted to clarify, 
correct, and cope with the problem. The probable reasons for these 
discrepancies were that despite a common orientation, the judges 
had different frames of reference, and the data were difficult to 
evaluate. 

(3) Comparison of I vs. P ratings: In all but two cases, perform- 
ance was rated lower than integration. Even the anomalies were 
not far divergent for they involved differences between J and P 
scores of zero and plus one. The mean J score was 69.55, the mean 
P score was 38.65, and the mean difference score was 30.90. Analy- 
sis by a “t” test indicated that the difference was statistically 
significant (P. < .01). According to the judges, group integration 
was significantly higher than group performance. 
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Because there was a wide range which included extreme scores, 
the medians were examined. They were: Integration, 78.50, and 
Performance, 28.50. Thus a comparison of medians also suggests 
the substantial differences between judges’ ratings of these two 
variables. 

When the ratings were considered independently of each other, 
there were twenty J ratings of which four fell below 50% and 
twenty P ratings with five above 50%. However, independent 
analysis masked an important factor, namely that the ratings were 
made by the same judge. Therefore, the possibility of ‘‘halo”’ effects 
was studied next. 

Inspection of the starred ratings of Table I revealed that in nine 
cases both ratings were either high or low. Further evidence of re- 
lationships between ratings resulted when the judges were sepa- 
rated into those who had rated both J and P on the same end of 
the continuum and those who had not. The mean difference for 
the nine judges whose ratings seemed related was ten points, 
whereas the mean difference for the remaining eleven judges was 
a spread of forty points. 


SUMMARY 


This experiment was designed to test two hypotheses related to 
the performance of a well-integrated class group under conditions 
of stress. Hypothesis I predicted that the class would demonstrate 
a high degree of group integration. Hypothesis II predicted that 
the class would demonstrate a high degree of adequate perform- 
ance. In order to test these hypotheses, a case discussion class, 
previously demonstrated to be well-integrated, was presented with 
an experimentally produced negative atmosphere. The discussion 
throughout the experimental class period was tape recorded and 
rated by twenty judges in respect both to integration and perform- 
ance. At the end of the experimental class period the students rated 
their feelings and perceptions of what had gone on, using a form 
that was regularly used at the end of each class period. This made 
it possible to compare students’ feelings and perceptions about the 
experimental class with similar reactions to other classes. 

The first hypothesis, that under conditions of stress this class 
would demonstrate a high degree of group integration, was sup- 
ported by the judges’ ratings. The second hypothesis, that the 
class would demonstrate a high degree of adequate performance, 
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was not supported by the ratings of the judges. The student ratings 
did not clearly support either hypothesis. 


DISCUSSION 


Several reasons occurred to the writer for the refutation of the 
hypothesis that the group would perform adequately even under 
conditions of stress. It is conceivable that the group’s energies 
were expended in marshaling its forces, and that time ran out be- 
fore progress in performance could demonstrate itself. It might be, 
too, that the attack by the instructor was so energetic and unex- 
pected that the group was unable to recover its equilibrium. 

The findings from this study seem to the author to have impli- 
cations for the current controversy about the relative values of di- 
rective versus non-directive teaching. This class had been taught 
in a manner that was largely non-directive and it seemed to be able 
to maintain its integrity as a group, at least, quite successfully 
under conditions of stress. The writer believes, on the basis of a 
number of experiments as well as his own intimate, personal ex- 
perience in case discussion teaching, that the most effective in- 
structional procedure involves a judicious combination of both the 
directive and the non-directive types of teaching. 
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FACT AND PHANTASY IN VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST MEASUREMENT 


HILDEGARDE JOHNSON 
Iowa State College 


A recent issue of Fortune magazine carries an article (1) in which 
a layman lays bare some very obvious fallacies in personality test- 
ing. It is time that researchers in the area of psychological testing 
do some very straight thinking and sound empirical research with 
respect to the validity of instruments they are placing on the mar- 
ket. Interest inventories might be just as subject to a layman at- 
tack as personality tests. 

What is a valid scoring key for an occupation on an interest in- 
ventory? Apparently many users of interest inventories think that 
it is any scoring key for which norms have been reported or for 
which there is a significant difference between the means of an oc- 
cupational and a base group. 

Before developing a sound rationale for measuring validity it is 
necessary to consider the purpose of an occupational scoring key. 
A scoring key for an interest inventory is developed to measure 
those interests and aversions peculiar to persons employed in the 
occupation but not characteristic of persons employed in other 
occupations. In other words, an attempt has been made to differ- 
entiate the interests of two populations: persons employed in an 
occupation and persons not employed in it by excluding those 
interests and aversions which they have in common. Therefore, it 
seems reasonable that a scoring key for an interest inventory has 
satisfactory concurrent validity if it widely separates these two 
groups on the basis of the distributions of scores of a sample of 
persons. 

If validity should be expressed in terms of the success of separa- 
tion of two distributions of scores on the occupational scoring key, 
how may this separation be measured? Obviously, some measure 
of the amount of overlapping between the two distributions is in- 
dicated. This might be shown by these four methods (1) percentage 
of the area of the two curves which lies in the overlapping region, 
(2) percentage of cases in one distribution which may be matched 
with cases in the other distribution, (3) percentage of cases in the 
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reference group which exceed the mean of the occupational group, 
and (4) mean difference expressed in standard deviation units. The 
first of these is probably the most easily interpreted for most per- 
sons who might use the Inventory. 

A standard for measuring validity is needed before numerical 
expressions of amount of overlapping can be interpreted. Strong (2) 
reasoned that since persons employed in an occupation have some 
interests in common with persons employed in other occupations 
the overlapping which actually exists, not zero percent overlapping, 
is this standard for evaluating validity. Such a criterion would al- 
ways be an unknown quantity. This varying and unknown criterion 
of validity must be accepted if it is true (1) that each scoring key 
measures interest in one occupation and (2) that comparison of 
interest in a large number of pairs of occupations is of primary 
concern. However, each key is not a measure of all interests and 
aversions characteristic of persons employed in the occupation but 
only of those peculiar to them and not characteristic of persons in 
a reference group. An attempt is made to exclude interests and 
aversions common to the two groups. Therefore, point one seems 
illogical. 

With respect to point two, the difficulty of measuring and inter- 
preting validity in terms of overlapping between distributions of 
occupational groups taken two at a time will be apparent if we 
consider just ten occupations. The combination of these ten taken 
two at a time is equal to 45. If overlapping was computed twice 
for each pair, once for each of the occupational scoring keys, there 
would be 90 measures of validity for the ten occupational scoring 
keys, none of which could be compared with a known standard of 
validity. When using inventory scores in guidance, the problem is 
not one of comparing a student’s interest in these 45 pairs of oc- 
cupations. It is a problem of comparing his interest in each occupa- 
tion with the interest of that reference group to which the student 
logically belongs. 

Since it is not true that each scoring key measures interest in 
one occupation and that a comparison of interest in pairs of occu- 
pations is of primary concern it seems reasonable to reject Strong’s 
reasoning concerning a standard for use in interpreting percentage 
of overlapping. Interests peculiar to persons employed in the oc- 
cupation but not characteristic of persons in the reference group 
are identified and measured. If this objective is perfectly achieved, 
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the percentage of overlapping between the distributions of scores 
of persons employed in the occupation and of persons in the ref- 
erence group will be zero. Thus, there is a standard for interpreting 
the measure of validity for each occupational scoring key, zero 
overlapping with the reference group. 

There is little likelihood that the distributions of an occupational 
and reference group will not overlap at all, just as an achievement 
test will seldom, if ever, correlate perfectly with the criterion used 
in determining its validity. Validity of the various scoring keys 
for an interest inventory may, however, be compared. 

Studies of concurrent validity should be cross-validation studies 
in which the occupational and reference groups are made up of 
persons not included in the samples used for developing scoring 
keys. Before it has been possible to secure these new samples, ex- 
pressions of validity based on the original samples are much better 
than publication of the test with no statement of percentage of 
overlapping between criterion and reference groups. 

Predictive validity of occupational keys for an interest inventory 
is of greater importance than concurrent validity. Therefore, it is 
necessary to use a longitudinal research design in which persons 
respond to the inventory when they are students and again a num- 
ber of years later when they are employed. Inventory scores are 
used to predict that a student will or will not find satisfaction in 
certain occupations, not that he will or will not enter each of the 
occupations. Therefore, the hypothesis should then be tested that 
persons achieve greater vocational satisfaction when they enter an 
occupation in which their interest inventory scores were high 
enough for this occupation to be recommended for consideration. 
Testing this hypothesis presupposes an adequate measure of voca- 
tional satisfaction. 

Strong (2) studied predictive as well as concurrent validity of the 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men. A ten-year follow-up was made 
of college seniors and a nine-year follow-up of college freshmen. 
Since no adequate measure of vocational satisfaction was available, 
Strong (2), used continuance in an occupation as a measure of satis- 
factory adjustment. 

Measures of validity are not reported for some widely used in- 
terest inventories. Only the scoring keys and norms are made 
available. The consumers of the test are supposed to assume that 
the test measures interest peculiar to each occupational group for 
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which there is a scoring key and that if a student scores as high 
as, say the thirtieth percentile, his interests are peculiarly like 
those of persons employed in the occupation. That this phantasy 
is frequently not true may be inferred by studying Table 1. The 
low validity (high percentage of overlapping) of certain of these 
scoring keys is startling. 

When data on overlapping are available, these should be used 
both in choosing the inventory to use for vocational guidance and 
in counseling with students. Suppose that the percentage of over- 
lapping between scores of an occupational group and the reference 
group is 60. Suppose, also, that we ignore this information when 
interpreting the scores of students. The interests of a student scor- 
ing at the mean of the norm group might certainly be expected to 
compare favorably with those of persons empioyed in this occupa- 
tion. This student scores at the firtieth percentile. Usually, the 
counselor would tell him that on the basis of interests, this is an 
occupation which he should consider seriously. Considering the 60 
per cent overlap, however, 14.8 per cent of the persons in the 
reference group score higher than this student. If we classify him 
in the occupational group, there is a 15-in-100 chance that he ac- 
tually belongs in the reference group. 

Suppose, next, that the percentage of overlapping is 25 and that 
a student scores at the mean of the criterion group. If we say that, 
on the basis of interests measured by this test, the student belongs 
with the occupational group, there is a one-in-100 chance that he 
has been incorrectly classified. 

In the ideal situation, each time a counselor recommends that a 
student consider a certain occupation, the student should be told 
the probability of error, or the probability that he really belongs 
in the reference group with respect to this choice. This ideal would 
be difficult to achieve. 

In order that information about percentage of overlapping could 
be used by the counselor, arbitrary cutting points might be located 
on the norms for each occupation, say the ninety-fifth percentile 
of the reference group. When using the norms in guidance it would 
then be possible to say with a five-in-100 chance of error that a 
student scoring beyond this point belongs in the occupational 
group. Unfortunately this procedure has not been used for interest 
inventories which are on the market. However, information con- 
cerning the percentage of overlapping with the reference group is 
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sometimes available in research reports in professional journals. 
Such information should help the counsellor to know when his 
recommendation that a student consider a certain occupation 
should be presented as a recommendation in which there is con- 
siderable chance of error and when it should be presented as a 
recommendation in which the student may have considerable con- 
fidence. 

The consequence of using, in guidance, inventories which do not 
successfully differentiate occupational groups from persons who 
are not employed in them or which do not predict vocational satis- 
faction is that we have more “square pegs” in ‘“‘round holes.” Vo- 
cational “misinformation” may be as serious as the diagnosis of a 
quack doctor. The emphasis which has been placed on the student’s 
enjoyment in taking the test, ease of scoring and agreement with 
expressed interests clouds the real issue. Emphasis needs to be 
placed upon selection of inventories which measure what they are 
supposed to measure. 

In conclusion, a reasonable test of the validity of an interest in- 
ventory can be made. This same test, percentage of overlapping 
between criterion and reference groups, can then be used as a basis 
for supplying counselors with some information about the proba- 
bility that a student belongs in the reference group rather than the 
occupational group. Recommendations based on such information 
would be sound and would lead to improved vocational guidance. 
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The nature of teaching method-learning product interaction has 
long been a problem stimulating research (2, 19). The weight of 
evidence appears to favor Wolfle’s conclusion that teaching method 
is a relatively unimportant variable. Recent evidence on learner 
personality-method interaction (13, 18), however, indicates that 
the problem is yet to be settled unequivocally. As a result of such 
evidence, Birney and McKeachie have suggested that, in teaching- 
methods research, designs should be utilized which remove the 
variance attributable to relatively permanent personality traits (2). 

This paper reports results of the gains in reading efficiency among 
college students when the teaching method was varied systematic- 
ally for groups of subjects representative of two personality syn- 
dromes. 


PRELIMINARY WORK 


The hypotheses tested in the present study are derived from three 
lines of investigation: (1) personality structure; (2) course organi- 
zation and anxiety; and (3) personality structure and reading im- 
provement. 

(1) Personality Structure. The first line of investigation resulted 
in a partial synthesis of Freudian and Lewinian views on personal- 
ity structure, anxiety and the effects of anxiety within individuals 
differing in structure (12). The senior writer suggested that two 
important dimensions of personality are: (1) a generalized anxiety 
and (2) degree of permeability.'! The second dimension is conceived 
as relative thickness of “tension system”? boundaries, in Lewin’s 
terms (8), giving rise to differences in “permeability” or ease of 
communication among systems. It was further suggested that 





1 Originally termed flexibility-rigidity. The term was abandoned due to 
the many conflicting conceptions of rigidity (1). 
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anxiety is relatively unrelated to permeability with the result that 
we should expect to find individuals with varying degrees of each 
in at least two dimensional space. 

Combinations of extreme degrees of both dimensions might then 
appear as in Figure 1. 








Anxiety 
low 
I II 
Permeability high low 
IV III 
high 
Fia. 1 


Type I. Individuals who are highly permeable and low in anxiety 
tend to be changeable, sociable, impulsive, sensitive, imaginative 
and stable. 

Type II. Those who are relatively impermeable and low in 
anxiety tend to be conservative, independent, conscientious, some- 
what unsociable and stable. 

Type III. Like II, these individuals are conscientious but very 
withdrawn, aggressively independent, suspicious, rigid in attitudes 
and, when in extreme disequilibrium, given to paranoid delusions. 

Type IV. The combination of anxiety and permeability results 
in individuals who are disorganized, sensitive, especially in inter- 
personal relations, imaginative, excessively dependent and cycloid. 

Descriptive categories, similar to IV and III have been published 
by others (6, 18). Frank et al., have termed individuals of one pat- 
tern the “‘doctor’s assistant”? and the other the “help-rejecting 
complainer.”’ Wispé describes two types as ‘“‘insecure” and “‘inde- 
pendent.” 

(2) Course Organization and Anxiety. The second line of investi- 
gation was an attempt to determine the effect of anxiety in the 
learning situation on ‘‘applicational transfer” of the content of an 
introductory psychology course (13, 14). One result of the study 
was evidence that students differ markedly in anxiety as a function 
of teaching method. Despite instructor behaviors and class proce- 
dures meant to induce anxiety, some twenty per cent of the stu- 
dents reported complete satisfaction with the conduct of the course. 
On the other hand, classes characterized by minimal structure and 
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considerable permissiveness included a like percentage of students 
who reported dissatisfaction and anxiety attributable to the learn- 
ing experience. 

It appeared that some individuals felt secure and happy in a 
highly structured class with an autocratic, even punitive, instruc- 
tor, but were insecure in a permissive class with a warm, accepting 
instructor. 

(3) Personality Structure and Reading Improvement. The third 
line of investigation involved determination of some relationships 
between personality structure and reading improvement in a 
university setting, reported elsewhere (15). In brief, groups of 
students (NV = 18) improving very slowly or very quickly in their 
reading efficiency responded to Cattell’s Sixteen Personality Factor 
Test (4). Tau coefficients of correlation among the resulting pro- 
files were determined for every S with every other S. The resulting 
matrix was analyzed by inspection and clusters of Ss similar to 
each other but different from other clusters were drawn. Four 
clusters were found, the mean profiles of two of which were similar 
in anxiety but different in sociability and “independent self-suffi- 
ciency” (4, p. 11). In general, the first cluster seemed partly de- 
scribed by Cattell’s term ‘“‘cyclothymic” and partly by the traits 
“irresolute” and “fickle’’; the second is described by the term 
“schizothymic” and by factor Q2, ‘strong willed.”’ The other two 
clusters paralleled the first two but were differentiated primarily 
by the anxiety factors. Replication with a larger sample (N = 25) 
confirmed the initial findings. 

Interestingly, the several trait names provided by the Sixteen 
Personality Factor manual for the four clusters are remarkably 
similar to those used earlier to differentiate extreme categories on 
the permeability-anxiety dimensions. For the purpose of the pres- 
ent orientation, permeability and anxiety will be defined in terms 
of the above clusters. The two groups similar to each other in 
anxiety were pooled and compared with the less anxious groups. 
The two groups similar at the cycloid extreme were pooled and 
compared with the two at the schizoid extreme. Two measures of 
approximately forty items each were thus derived from the three 
hundred and seventy-four items constituting forms A and B of 
the 16 PF inventory. The criterion of selection was a response 
differential significant at the 0.01 level. 

The two measures were administered to a group of general psy- 
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chology students (NV = 100) and an internal consistency procedure 
was carried out. After discarding items with rs below 0.20, thirty- 
three items remained in the permeability scale and thirty-two in 
the anxiety scale.? Corrected split-half coefficients of reliability 
Are: Term. = 0.64; ranx. = 0.81. [The rperm. is a “serious under- 
estimate” according to Guttman’s criterion of dissimilar os among 
the halves of the scale (7).] 

A number of studies have been carried out in order to determine 
the validity of the scale in terms of external criteria. One of these, 
a cross validation procedure, yielded an r of 0.46 between perme- 
ability and gain in reading efficiency with anxiety constant (P < 
0.01). A second study indicated a mean gain in reading efficiency 
of types I and IV roughly one hundred per cent greater than that 
of types II and III (N = 30). 


HYPOTHESES 


The three lines of research, those on personality structure, on 
teaching method and anxiety, and on personality and reading im- 
provement, have culminated in the following hypotheses: 

(1) Type IV individuals, described as permeable or fluid, cycloid 
and disorganized, will feel most secure in a structured course with 
a “directive” instructor and, consequently, will make optimum 
gains in reading efficiency with such treatment, but will feel most 
insecure in an unstructured course with a permissive or ‘‘non- 
directive” instructor and will make minimal gains in reading eff- 
ciency with such treatment. 

(2) Type III individuals, described as impermeable or rigid, 
schizoid and over-organized, will feel most secure, thus, most free 
to change existing structure, in an unstructured course with a per- 
missive instructor and will make optimum gains in reading eff- 
ciency with such treatment, but will feel most insecure or threat- 
ened in a structured course with a “directive” instructor and will 
make minimal gains in reading efficiency with such treatment. 

(3) Type IV individuals will profit more from individual in- 
struction than from class participation as a result of (a) opportun- 
ity to develop a secure relationship, and (b) reduction in distrac- 
tions or in the effect of group tensions. 





2 A copy of the scale including certain validating information is available 
from the Division of Reading Improvement Services, Bureau of Psycholog- 
ical Services, University of Michigan. 
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(4) Type III individuals will profit more from group participa- 
tion than from individual instruction as a result of the anonymity 
afforded by group membership and a consequent reduction of 
threat from the instructor (viewed as an authority figure). 

With respect to the final hypothesis, Miller cites Hutt to the 
effect that psychoneurotics who give constricted Rorschach rec- 
ords when taking the individual form give dilated records in the 
group where they seem to gain security from their relative anonym- 
ity (9, p. 368). 

The present study reports the results of a test of the first two 
hypotheses. 


INVESTIGATION 


A balanced design with two treatments, four instructors and 
sixteen classes was carried out in order to control some of the 
many factors which might contribute to variance in the criterion 
measure. As will be shown, at least one of the apparent selective 
factors did not yield to control by this design so that an analysis 
of covariance was required. 


SUBJECTS 


Experimental Ss were eighty college students, fifty males and 
thirty females, selected from two hundred and twenty-five who 
chose to register for seven-week corrective-reading classes in a 
university reading service. Approximately half registered for the 
first series of classes and the remainder registered for the second 
series during the same semester. Ss were assigned to experimental 
classes on the basis of personality inventory scores placing them 
in one of the two high anxiety classifications described above, III 
or IV. Cut-off points in the selection procedure were: for anxiety, 
fiftieth percentile on reading-client norms (raw score of eighteen 
or below); for permeability, below the thirtieth percentile (raw of 
eleven) or above the seventieth percentile (raw of seventeen). 
Whereas Ss were similar in anxiety, they were quite dissimilar in 


permeability. 


PROCEDURE 


Ss were placed in classes on the basis of inventory scores only. 
An attempt was made to limit all classes to twelve members, five 
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TABLE I 
Series I 
EE inkieesésenasenue A B Cc D 
Se ae Directive Directive Non-directive | Non-directive 
Type and class order...... Ill IV IV Ill IV Ill III IV 
Prediction - + + _ — + + - 
Series II 
IR ic cvactans ess Non-directive | Non-Directive Directive Directive 
Type and class order...... IV Ill Ill IV III IV IV Ill 
Prediction = oS + — _ + + ime 

















experimental Ss and the remainder types I, II and those falling in 
the middle of the distributions of permeability scores. 

Design. Each of four experienced instructors taught four classes, 
two in each series. Each used one treatment for both personality 
types during one seven-week series of classes, then changed treat- 
ments during the second series. The design appears in Table I. 
‘Class order” refers to the time sequence of classes and “ predic- 
tion” refers to maximum (+) or minimum (—) gain in reading 
efficiency. 

External control variables consisted of age, sex, year in college, 
scholastic aptitude as inferred from scores on the ACE Psychologi- 
cal Examination for College Freshman, and initial reading rate 
(words per minute) and story comprehension as inferred from 
scores on form A of the “Survey” section of the Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests (5). Since Ss were assigned to sections on the basis of 
personality inventory scores, it was assumed that mean differences 
in the control variables between types receiving each treatment 
would be negligible. The assumption was tested and confirmed in 
regard to age, year in college, scholastic aptitude, reading rate and 
sex. It is of interest to note that sixty-eight per cent of the males 
were categorized as Type III and thirty-two per cent as IV, 
whereas females were classified evenly, fifty per cent in each group. 
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One variable, initial reading comprehension, was significantly 
higher (P < 0.01) at the mean for Type III Ss receiving directive 
treatment than for III Ss receiving non-directive treatment. 

Gain. The criterion of gain was the increase, on an equivalent 
form (B), in “‘rate of comprehension” (RC) expressed as a percent- 
age of the initial RC. Rate of comprehension is the product of rate 
of reading and percentage of comprehension items answered cor- 
rectly. Rate is based on reading selections of about one thousand 
six hundred words, and comprehension is inferred from responses 
to twenty multiple choice items sampling immediate retention of 
details and ability to infer implied meanings and to draw conclu- 
sions. 

An evaluation form, described below, was completed anonym- 
ously by the Ss before they had received the results of the final 
reading test. 

Treatment. The instructors became thoroughly familiar with the 
“directive”? viewpoint toward counseling sometimes ascribed to 
Williamson (17) and Thorne (16), and to the “non-directive”’ 
theory derived from Rank and advocated by Rogers (10) and, 
perhaps, by Cantor (3). It was agreed that the teacher behaviors 
shown in Table II seem to be representative of the two extreme 
views when those views are applied to the teaching of corrective 
reading classes: 

The tone was set, apparently, at the first class meeting. One 
instructor reported that he was unable to change the tone after 
the first two weeks. This will be discussed further in a later section. 

Course Content and Facilities. Reading improvement procedures 
were similar to those used in most college programs. Students met 
in small groups for two one-hour sessions each week for seven weeks, 
and were given an opportunity to use the laboratory facilities at 
their convenience. The class meetings were devoted to a few or all 
of the following activities depending upon the treatment: instruc- 
tion in the psychology of reading, study techniques and examina- 
tion writing; discussion of problems relating to reading, study and 
exam panic; timed reading exercises; vocabulary and critical read- 
ing exercises; practice with pacing devices, a tachistoscope and 
reading films. A supply of mimeographed exercises was available 
to enable students to work on their own. Some “‘gorged”’ themselves 
on reading films, others on the pacers or tachistoscope. 
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TaBLeE II 
Instructor Behaviors 
Situation 
Directive Non-directive 
Orientation 
Seating “If easily distracted use _— 


Work and progress 
records 
Improvement plan 


Attendance 
Course structure 
Initial interview 
Lab. practic2 


Class Conduct 
Record keeping 
Activities informa- 

mation 
Order of exercises 


Procedures 


Instructor’s De- 
meanor 





small tables near wall. 
Keep to one place.”’ 
‘“‘Keep complete’”’ 


Instructor fills out a 
mimeographed form. 


‘*Excused absence only 
Explain operations 
Compulsory 
‘‘Determine practice 
time and enter on 
schedule.”’ 


Careful, point-by-point 
instructions. 
Lectures 


Provide schedule of ac- 
tivities before class. 
Standard 


Formal, dominant, sup- 
portive. 
Introduce self by title. 





“for your convenience”’ 


“for your convenience’’ 
Explain meaning of 
diagnostic results, ap- 
propriate procedures. 
Be available if S de- 
mands help. 

Voluntary 

“seven weeks’”’ 

Voluntary 

*‘Lab will be open if you 
wish to practice.”’ 


Explain when S asks. 


Non-directive discussion 
(3, 10). 
Class determination. 


Individuals determine 
own activities. 
Informal supportive. 


Introduce self by given 
name. 





RESULTS 


Differences in the Criterion. Gains in the criterion measure and 
rate of comprehension, are presented in Table III. The gains are ex- 
pressed in terms of percentage of increase over initial rate of com- 
prehension. Type IV individuals increased 91.4 per cent in efficiency 
under directive treatment and 46.0 per cent under non-directive 
treatment. The difference of 45.4 per cent is significant beyond 
0.01. Type III individuals increased 56.0 per cent under directive 
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TaBLE III.—ComparRaTIVE INCREASE IN READING Erriciency (RATE oF 
COMPREHENSION) OF DIFFERING PERSONALITY TYPES AS A FUNCTION 
or TREATMENT METHODS 





























Treatment N IV Predict. N Ill Predict. 
Directive 12 91.4% + 19 56.0% - 
Non-directive 15 46.0% - 23 94.8% + 

Diff. 45.4% 38.8% 
t 3.30* 6.12* 
*P < 0.01 


treatment and 94.8 per cent under non-directive treatment. Again 
the difference of 38.8 per cent is significant beyond 0.01. 

While the above results apparently confirm both hypotheses, one 
variable has been left uncontrolled. It was found that both of the 
Type IV groups and both of the Type III groups were equivalent 
in terms of age, year in college, scholastic aptitude and initial rate 
of reading. The Type III groups differed, however, in initial reading 
comprehension, the group receiving non-directive treatment hav- 
ing a significantly lower initial comprehension than that receiving 
directive treatment. 

Since differences in gain might be attributable to initial com- 
prehension, an analysis of covariance was utilized, and the vari- 
ance contributed by initial comprehension was removed. Results 
are shown in Table IV. 

It appears that the difference in gain between the Type III 
groups is attributable to differences in initial comprehension 
rather than to varying treatments, as indicated by the resulting 
F of 0.10. It is possible that the large increase at the mean of those 


TABLE IV.—SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN READING GAIN oF Two 
PERSONALITY Types RECEIVING DIFFERING TREATMENTS, WITH VARI- 
ANCE ATTRIBUTABLE TO INITIAL READING COMPREHENSION REMOVED 


























Ill IV 
Source of Variation 
df Vz.y* df Vey 
Among means 1 263 1 9104 
Within groups 39 2697 24 1061 
F = 0.10 NS F = 8.58, P < 0.01 


* Variance of gain with initial reading comprehension removed. 
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receiving non-directive teaching results from a regression effect, 
i.e., those scoring low in initial comprehension may have a tend- 
ency to score higher on a retest irrespective of training. 

While the difference in gain disappears for Type III groups, the 
difference remains significant among Type IV groups as indicated 
by an F of 8.58 (P < 0.01). 

Instructor-method Interaction. No instructor-method interaction 
was found. This result must be accepted cautiously since the num- 
ber of Ss in some groups was small. In sixteen classes, two had only 
two Ss, three had three Ss, two had four, seven had five, one had 
six and one, seven Ss. 

Attrition. As is common in non-tuition, non-credit reading 
courses, the drop-out rate is relatively high, usually approaching 
twenty per cent of those who enroll. In the present study, total 
attrition among experimental Ss was sixteen per cent, virtually 
identical for III’s and IV’s. Similar numbers dropped from the III 
groups despite treatment. Among the IV’s, one dropped from the 
directive class while three withdrew from the perhaps more threat- 
ening non-directive class. 

Absences. Mean number of absences for Type III Ss was 3.0 in 
the permissive classes and 1.0 in the directive, in line with the 
greater independence and conscientiousness characteristic of those 
individuals. Type IV Ss were absent 1.9 meetings in directive 
classes and 1.7 meetings in permissive classes, an interesting re- 
versal. Dependence characterizes this group. 

Subjective Evaluation. Ss completed, anonymously, a question- 
naire before receiving the results of the retest. Items included an 
evaluation of progress in reading, the effect on grades, the instruc- 
tor’s management of the class, Ss preference for group or individ- 
ual activities, changes in ability to handle college work, and changes 
in ability to determine how well an assignment has been under- 
stood. Most of the differences between types and treatments were 
negligible. In general, IIIs prefer to work by themselves and IVs 
prefer group instruction as might be predicted. Type IIIs receiving 
directive treatment were more sure that their reading had improved 
than were those in the unstructured course (P < 0.05). 

Instructors’ Reactions. Although the instructors were usually un- 
aware of the type of experimental Ss included in their classes, 
they were painfully aware of the method they were using. All re- 
ported considerable anxiety and frustration while using non-direc- 
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tive techniques. One instructor exceeded his tolerance after two 
weeks in one class and attempted to teach normally, i.e., authori- 
tatively, to his regret. His students ignored his directions and con- 
tinued to work independently. 

There was general agreement that those Ss receiving non-direc- 
tive teaching were missing out on so much instruction and practice 
that they would probably make little progress. As it turned out, 
IIIs made as good progress (sixty-five per cent, corrected for initial 
comprehension) with such methods as did those with directive 
teaching (sixty-seven per cent), although IVs suffered as predicted. 
This constitutes some indirect confirmation of hypothesis two. 

Finally, it was thought that seven weeks is probably too brief 
a period to expect individuals characterized as IIIs to blossom 
with non-directive teaching. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The first major conclusion of the present study derives from the 
confirmation of hypothesis one: anxious individuals of permeable 
or fluid structure will make optimum gains in reading efficiency 
when exposed to a maximum of course structure and direction, 
and will make minimum gains when little structure and direction 
is utilized. It may be concluded that, within the limits of the size 
and nature of the sample and of the validity of the criterion meas- 
ures, the method of teaching is a major factor in the learning of 
individuals who are both anxious and fluid in structure. 

The second major conclusion derives from the apparent failure 
to confirm hypothesis two: anxious individuals of impermeable, 
rigid structure will make optimum progress when exposed to non- 
directive teaching procedures and will make minimum progress 
when subjected to rigid class structure and considerable direction. 
Since progress was adequate (sixty-six per cent increase in reading 
efficiency) though less than that of directively taught IVs (ninety- 
one per cent), it is concluded that either (1) the theoretical formu- 
lation is incorrect, or (2) experimental conditions were inadequate 
to test the hypothesis, or (3) the advantages of non-direction were 
offset by failure to use the proper facilities or to use them suffi- 
ciently. 

There appears to be no evidence for assessing those alternatives 
other than the speculations of the instructors. A combination of 
the second alternative, specifically, inadequate length of treatment, 
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and of the third alternative, specifically, inadequate information 
and too many absences, seems likely, but cannot be accepted with- 
out further tests. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The above results seem to confirm the commonly held belief 
that teaching method is an important variable in the learning 
process, at least for some kinds of learners. 

The now almost defunct dispute among directive and non-direc- 
tive therapists (11, 16) also may be further clarified by the above 
results. Apparently more than a combination of techniques is re- 
quired of the therapist. Some extreme individuals will, perhaps, 
thrive under one method or the other exclusively, while the nor- 
mative individual may require some variation in treatment, deter- 
mined by the ebb and flow of the treatment process. Progress ap- 
pears to be a function of anxiety reduction, controlled to some 
extent by the therapist, and a resulting freedom for self direction. 

Type IV individuals gain security from their dependence upon 
structure provided by an authority figure, and are then free to 
learn patterns of living similar to that structure, thereby reducing 
threat. Type III individuals gain security from their acceptance 
by the therapist, and are then free to change patterns of living to 
conform with their ideals. 


SUMMARY 


Several lines of research on personality structure, teaching 
methods and reading improvement as a function of personality 
culminated in a series of hypotheses concerning teaching methods- 
learning-product interaction with learner personality systematic- 
ally controlled. Two dimensions of personality were described, a 
generalized anxiety and permeability or fluidity of structure, and 
inventory items purporting to sample the dimensions were listed. 

With increase in reading efficiency as the criterion of learning 
and with a balanced design using four instructors and sixteen 
classes, college students were exposed to two methods of teaching: 
directive, structured; and non-directive, unstructured. Students 
characterized as permeable and anxious made optimum progress 
with directive methods. Those described as impermeable and anx- 
ious were, apparently, uninfluenced by the teaching method as in- 
ferred from gain in efficiency. 
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Implications for theoretical problems of teaching and counsel- 
ing were discussed. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Pau V. LemKav. Mental Hygiene in Public Health, second edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955, pp. xiii; 486. 

This is a second and much improved edition of a book which 
first appeared in 1949. It deals with problems of mental hygiene, 
now more commonly called mental health. With wide experience 
and extensive study the author has attempted to deal with his 
subject from the point of view of the community and to answer in 
a practical way what he considers to be the most important and 
ever recurring questions. 

Part One deals with the place of mental hygiene in public health 
and discusses in seven chapters the field of mental hygiene, the 
responsibility of the public, personnel techniques and concrete pro- 
cedures, and the handling of problems from the points of view of 
national services, state organization and local administration. 

Part Two discusses the development of the individual in chapters 
eight through eighteen. It deals with personality development, 
eugenics, and seven periods of life from the prenatal through old 
age. 

An appendix gives a brief review of psychopathological states. 

The preparation and mature experience of the author permit 
giving many valuable suggestions for the organization and admin- 
istration of mental health work for any community which desires 
to set up and carry on this work, including answers to many ques- 
tions that continually arise. The helps, visual aids, for example, 
which are available are indicated, and advice given for the use of 
newspapers, radio, posters, etc. If those interested in mental 
health want to know what can be done, they are told; if they want 
to know how to do it, they will find many usable suggestions. 
There is enough historical material to give some orientation in the 
development of the entire field; and there is detailed information 
as to the services that can be obtained from both national and 
state services. 

The discussions of jperiods of mental development do not take 
the place of courses in child study and adolescence, etc., but they 
do present many facts and suggestions for dealing with problems 
of different ages which should be helpful for teachers and social 
workers of the different periods. Many of the differences in the 
problems found at different ages are pointed out. 
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The book is quite different from most of the texts on mental 
hygiene and the psychology of adjustment, but it is meant to be 
so. The emphasis is not that of handling problems from the point 
of view of the individual, but of the community. It is the work of 
a medical man, a Professor of Public Health Administration at the 
Johns Hopkins University, and of a Director of Mental Health 
Service on a community mental health board. Its appeal is to 
community workers in public health and the revised edition meets 
the needs of such workers in many practical ways. 

The appendix, “Review of Psychopathological States,’’ appar- 
ently has not been brought quite as fully up to date as has the 
main text. 

The judgment is generally excellent and mature, and there is a 
sympathetic appreciation of the matters discussed. Workers in this 
field who study this volume cannot fail to learn the points of view 
of the other workers and should find it easier to develop thoroughly 
coéperative and effective work together. An author index, pp. 451- 
456, and a well made subject index, pp. 457-486, complete the 
book. A. S. Epwarps 

The University of Georgia 


J. E. Waris Wain. Education of Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955, pp. 485. 

At a time when many communities are beginning to develop 
their classes for mentally handicapped children, and when many 
are attempting to do this work with insufficient comprehension of 
the many facts needed to do it successfully, this is a most timely 
book. It has been done by the one man who is perhaps best pre- 
pared to do it. It has been done thoroughly well. 

Limited to the field of the mentally handicapped, it deals his- 
torically with the introduction of this educational work: education 
adjusted to individual needs; work in the public school special 
classes; organization and administration of the special classes (two 
chapters) ; special class efficiency and teaching procedures; cjualifi- 
cations of the special class teacher; objectives and curriculums for 
the special class (three chapters); attempts to do this work in 
regular classes; implications and consequences of mental deficiency ; 
and ultimate aims in the field of mental deficiency. 

Wallin assumes that “‘... the primary agency for the education 
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of all kinds of children is the publicly supported day schools; and 
the primary agency for the care, custody, and support of every 
child is his own (or foster) home. Accordingly, no child should be 
committed to a residential institution if he can be successfully 
cared for and educated at large in society. Therefore, the primary 
agency for the education of mentally deficient or mentally handi- 
capped children is the public school system; state residential schools 
should serve merely as secondary or ancillary lines of attack or 
defense.”’ (p. 67.) 

But it should be done with proper understanding, efficient organi- 
zation and administration, and with properly selected and pre- 
pared teachers. These matters the author proceeds to discuss with 
adequate detail and illustration. Methods that have failed and 
those which have succeeded are both made clear. The reader can- 
not fail to come to an understanding of why many efforts for the 
education of mentally handicapped children have failed; and, after 
a careful reading, cannot lay down the book without a reasonably 
good insight into certain conditions necessary for success in this 
field of education. Superintendents and principals will be specially 
interested in the discussions of organization and administration of 
these classes. Teachers will be especially interested in the discus- 
sions of class room procedures. Students of education will be inter- 
ested in a competent statement concerning a fast-developing field 
which they may wish to enter as special teachers. Many parents 
should be interested in a sound statement of educational principles 
that may have a far-reaching effect upon some of their children. 
All who are interested in educational problems will find much that 
will help them to better understand some of the pressing problems 
of present day schools. 

Many references are given to journal articles and to the best 
books at the bottoms of pages and at the ends of chapters. The 
index of subjects includes pages 457-464; the index of names, 
pages 475-485. 

This is not just another book in education. It is a very valuable 
contribution to a special field of education, either as a text or a 
reference book. If Boards of Education desire to follow the most 
promising and economical procedures for success in this urgent 
developing field, they will do well to take advantage of Wallin’s 
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fifty years of experience as revealed in this volume. The author 
and publisher are to be congratulated on its publication. 
A. 8. Epwarps 


The University of Georgia 


CiyDE B. VeppErR. The Juvenile Offender. New York: Doubleday & 
Co., 1955, pp. 510. 

STaRKE R. Hatuaway and Exvio D. MonacuEs!. Analyzing and 
Predicting Juvenile Delinquency With The MMPI. Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota, 1953, pp. 153. $3.50. 

Delinquency in 1955 is almost everybody’s problem. Senators, 
ministers, newspapers, all express interest in the problem—some 
in an informed manner and others in a “preachy” moralistic man- 
ner. With many people interested, the need for available informa- 
tion to give understanding of the basic problem of delinquent 
offenders without the need for searching through scientific journals 
is almost a necessity. 

The book edited by Vedder and intended as a supplement to a 
text book in the field can also serve as a volume containing source 
material for intelligent lay people interested in the problem of 
delinquency. The volume is composed of seventy-one articles by 
fifty-eight contributors. Three contributors rate three articles, two 
rate two and fifty-three rate one each. The article has introductory 
comments which set the stage for each of the thirteen chapters. 
Considered are such topics as: The Extent and Nature of Delin- 
quency; Economic Conditions and Family Factors; Community 
Institutions; Personality and Behavior Problems; Juvenile Gangs; 
Juvenile Court; Probation; Correctional Institutions and Parole; 
and Community Responsibility. 

From the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota comes 
a contribution to delinquency that will be of interest only to stu- 
dents interested in getting at the meaning of the problem by way 
of measurement. The instrument used here is the MMPI. The 
authors, to some extent, realize that the instrument used is not in 
some respects an ideal one for use at Junior and Senior High School 
levels or, they might have added, the best measuring rod for the 
study of delinquency at all. However, the instrument is available. 
Some statistical facts concerning it are known. The use of this 
instrument under the present circumstances at Minnesota is under- 
standable, as well as perhaps justifiable. In the light of all the clin- 
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ical and social knowledge that has been coming in, it is doubtful 
whether this kind of an instrument will be the desirable one to use 
for the general study and treatment of delinquency. But if by the 
use of it some basic knowledge can be discovered, studies with the 
use of this instrument can make a contribution to knowledge in 
the field. 

Seven studies are included in this volume. Some of them have 
already appeared in journals of psychology or clinical law. The 
studies included here are: Personality Patterns of Adolescent Girls; 
Personality Patterns of Juvenile Delinquents as Indicated by the 
MMPI; MMPI Findings in the Rehabilitation of Delinquent Girls; 
the Relationship Between MMPI Profiles and Later Careers of 
Juvenile Delinquent Girls; and Personality Characteristics of Ado- 
lescents as Related to Their Later Careers. 

One of the outstanding findings of these studies, as interpreted 
by the editors is the belief that these studies demonstrate beyond 
reasonable question that some of the patterns of symptoms found 
in adult mentally ill patients are more common among juvenile 
delinquents than chance would suggest. That is to say that often 
delinquents are sick rather than just bad and the implication, of 
course, is that in professional guidance rather than punishment 
lies the solution of the problem. For delinquents not classifiable as 
delinquency-prone with deviant personality, no recommendations 
appear from these findings. A contention of the editors is that the 
objective personality test approach is, with all of its limitations, 
superior to present practices in evaluating need and effectiveness 
of treatment. This conclusion can be questioned from the point of 
view of situations as they develop and people as they can be helped. 
However, it is safe to say that all students interested in the ob- 
jective approach will find in this volume useful information. 

These two volumes about delinquency can serve completely 
different purposes. The relatively popularized selective readings 
included in the volume edited by Vedder can serve as reading 
source material to serve either college students, particularly in 
colleges where scientific journals are not available, and also intel- 
ligent lay people interested in the problem. The Minnesota study, 
on the other hand, can serve only those people who are interested 
in the objective approach, the measurement approach, in the study 
of the problem. H. MELTZER 

St. Louis, Missouri 











